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TLS Listings. 


HnlUer, Denis, translated by Jeffrey Mehlman, 
foreword by Jean-Francs Lyotard The Politics of 
Prose: Essay on Sartre (Theory and History of 
Literature, vot. 35) 

Mlrmrapatts: Minnesota UP, 217pp. $29.50 (hardcover). 
$14.95 ( paperback )■ 0 8166 1509 5 (he). 0 8166 1510 1 

m- 6?w 

Hughes, Undo K. The Manyfacid Glass: Tennyson's 
dramatic monologues 

Athens: Ohio UP. 311pp. £23.75. 0 8214 0853 4. 25J5I87. 
Jankins, Anthony The Theatre of Tom Stoppard 
Cambridge UP. 189pp. £17.50/529.95. 0 521 33266 4. 
30/4/87. 

Kaplan, Fred Sacred Tears: Sentimentality in 
Victorian literature 

Guildford: Princeton UP. 156pp. £ 13. 0 691 06700 7. 
Kipling, Rudyard Just So Stories (Children's Classics) 
CWfins. 124pp.. Ulus. £4.95. 0 00 184425 3. 6/4/87. 

^ Kipling. Rudyard, edited by Philip V. Mallett Limits 
and Renewals (Penguin Classics; 1st pub. 1932) 
Fragiiltr. 288pp. C2.95t$Can5.95 {paperback}. 

014643290 5.30/4/87. 

Magnus* on, Magnus Iceland Saga 

Bodley Head. 24bpp„ ilhu. £12.95 (hardcover), £7.95 

(paperback). 0 370 31065 9 (he), 0 370 31074 8 (pb). 

30/4/87. 

McQuade, Donald, et a)-, editors The Harper 
American Literature, vot. 2 

Harper and Haw. 2,902pp. £18 (paperback). 0 06 044373 I 
(hcl, 006 044368 5 (pb). 

Morris, Ivor Mr Collins Considered: Approaches to 
Jane Austen 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 173pp. £16.95. 0 7102 1005 I. 
23/4/87. 

Mozejko, Edward, Boris Briber and Per Dalgflrd, 
editors Vasiliy Pavlovich AksSnov. A writer in quest 
*~i)f himself (1st pub. in US 1986) 

Stavka. ro Dox 14388, Columbus, OH 43214. 272pp. 

519 95. 0 893571415. 

Nightingale, Peggy Journey through Darkness: The 
writing af V. S. Naipaul 

St Lucia: Queensland UP, 255pp. £16.50 ( paperback ). 

0 7022 2016 7. 23/7/87. 

Olson, Paul A. The “ Canterbury Tales" and the Good 
Society 

Guildford : Princeton UP. 323pp. £23.80. 0 691 06693 0. 
Qualm Edwin A. The Medieval '‘Accesses ad 
. Auctorcs" (1st pub. in US 1945) 

~ New York: Fordhom UP. 50pp. 525. 0 8232 1165 7. 12/86. 
Stephens, Mclc, editor A Book of Wales: An anthology 
Phoenix House. 322pp. £12.95. 0 460 07002 9. 30/4/87. 
Twain, Mark, Introduction by Hamlin HU1 Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn, centennial facsimile edition 
(packaged with “The Harper American Literature", 
vol. 2; not for sale separately) 

Harper and Row. 366pp., ilhu. 0 06 046722 3. 

Waswo, Richard Language and Meaning in the 
Renaissance 

Guildford: Princeton UP. 315pp. £25. 0 691 06696 5. 
Weber, Samuel, afterword by Wind God rich 
Institution and Interpretation (Theory and History of 
Literature, vol. 31) 


Minneapolis: Minnesota VP. 182pp. $29.50 (hardcover), 
$13.95 (paperback). 0 8166 1297 8 (he). 0 8166 1292 7 
(pb). 30/4/87. 


Xue Tao, translated by Jeanne Larsen Brocade River 
Poems; Selected works of the Tang Dynasty courtesan 
Xue Tao 

Guildford Princeton UP. 110pp. £13.40 (hardcover). 

£6.35 (paperback). 0691 06686 8 (he). 0 691 01434 5 (pb). 


Philosophy 

Kulpers, Then A. F., editor What Is Closer-to-the- 
Truth?: A parade of approaches to rruthlikeness 
Amsterdam: Rodopl. 254pp. Hfl. 75 (paperback). 

906203 5094. 

Levine, Andrew The End of the State 

Verso. 198pp. £27.95 (hardcover), £9.95 (paperback). 

0 86091 170 5 (he), 086091 881 5 (pb). 30/4/87. 

Regan, Tom Bloomsbury’s Prophet: G. E. Moore and 
the development of hia moral philosophy 
Philadelphia; Temple UP. 307pp. $ 29.95. 0 87722 446 3. 
4/3/87- 

Trusted, Jennifer Moral Principles and Social Values 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 195pp. £6.95 (paperback). 

0 7102 1047 7. 16/4/87. 


Madison, James, Alexander Hamilton and John Jay, 
edited by Isaac Kramnlck The Federalist Papers 
(Penguin Classical 

Penguin. 515pp. £5.95/57.95 (paperback). 0 14 044495 5. 
30/4/67. 

Rozman, Gilbert The Chinese Debate about Soviet 
Socialism, 1978-1985 

Guildford: Princeton UP. 396pp. £30. 0 691 09429 2. 

Silk, Paul, with Rbodri Walters How Parliament 
Works 

Longman. 272pp. £16,95 (hardcover), £ 6.95 (paperback). 
0 582 35567 2 (he), 0 J 82 35566 4 (pb). 1 1/5/87. 


Cass. 192pp. £19.50. 0 71463302 X. 23/4/8J. 


Social studies 


Arnberg, Lenort Raising Children BifijiniaDv n* 
pre-school years lK 


Clevedon: Multilingual Matters. 168pp. WOwidw 
o9a5 “ 8 » 


Brcarley, Madeleine The Five-Hour Keyboanfa, 
Course 8 


Poetry 

Chlnwehu Invocations and Admonitions: 49 poems 
and a triptych of parables 

Lagos: Pero, distr. by Sundoor, BCM Box 4658, London 
WCIN3XX. 84pp. £10 (hardcover), £5 (paperback). 
9782358 878, 4/87. 


Fenton, James, and John Fuller Pariingiime Hall 
Viking Salamander. 70pp. £7.50. 0 948681 05 5. 30/4/87. 
Fried, Erich, translated by Stuart Hood One Hundred 
Poems Without a Country (1st pub. 1978) 

Colder. 147pp. £ 4.95 (paperback!. 0 7145 3694 6 (he), 

0 7145 3884 1 (pb). 30/4/87. 

McMillan, lan Selected Poems (Poetry Signatures 
series) 

Manchester: Cananet. 89pp. £3.95 (paperback). 

085635 7i8 9. 30/4/87. 

Reed, Jeremy Selected Poems 
Penguin 240pp. £4MI$Canl2.95 ( paperback » 

0 14 007355 8 30/4/87. 


Psychology and medicine 

Courtenay, An then Chiropractic for Everyone: Your 
spine and your health (Penguin Health series) 

Penguin. 224pp., illus.£3.95($Can9.95 (paperback). 

014 0096582.30/4/87. 

Freud, Sigmund, translated under the direction of 
James Strachey, edited by Albert Dickson Historical 
and Expository Works on Psychoanalysis (Pelican 
Fieud Library, vol. 15) 

Penguin. 471pp. £6.95l$Can/4.95 (paperback). 

0 14 021748 7. 30/4/87. 

Gibson, Sheila and Robin Homoeopathy for Everyone 
(Penguin Health series) 

Penguin. 223pp. f3.95ISCan9.QS (paperback). 

014 0093206.30/4/87. 

Lever, Ruth Acupuncture for Everyone (Penguin 
Health series) 

Pengttln. 217pp., Ulus. £3.95f$5.95 (paperback). 

0 14 008834 2. 30/4/81. 


Politics 


Ahmed, Ishllaq The Concept of an Islamic State: An 
analysis of the Ideological controversy in Pakistan 
Pinter. 235pp. £22.50. 0 86187 906 6. 3/8 7. 

Cole, John The Thatcher Years: A decade of 
revolution in British politics 

BBC Rooks. 216pp. £12.9 5 1 hardcover), £6.93 (paperback). 
0563 20573 3. 3014/87. 


Hawthorn, Jeremy, editor Propaganda, Persuasion 
and Polemic (Stratford-upon-Avon Studies, 2nd 
series! 

Arnold. 176pp. £9.95 (paperback). 0 713164972. 9/4/87. 
Halim, Richard The People’s Kingdom 
Bodley Head. 156pp. £11.95 (hardcover), £5.58 
(paperback). 0 370 30792 J (he), 0 370 31085 3 (pb I. 
23/4/87. 


Religion 

Appleton, George Understanding the Psalms 
Oxford: Mowbray. 180pp. £2.95 ( paperback ). 

026466923 1.30/4/87. 

Harries, Richard C. S. Lewis: The Man and his God 
Collins. 93pp. £1.75 (paperback). 0 00 627143 X. 16/4/87. 
Holloway, David A Nation Under Gad 
Eastbourne: Kbtgsmy. 190pp. £4.95 (paperback). 

086065 4796. 

Meeks, Wayne The Moral World of the First 
Christians (1st pub, in US 1986) 

SPCK. 182pp. £6.95 (paperback). 0 281 04291 8. 30/4/87. 
Naar, Seyyed Ho&setn Islamic Art and Spirituality 
Golgonooza Press, 3 Cambridge Drive, Ipswich, Suffolk 
IP2 9EP. 213pp.. ilhu. £23. 0 90388035 0. 23/4/87. 
O’Colllni, Gerald Jesus Risen: The Resurrection - 
what actually happened and what does U mean? 
Darton, Longman and Todd. 233pp. £6.95 (paperback). 
0232517274.23/4/87. 

Pearl-Blnns, John 8. Wand of London 
Oxford: Mowbray. 221pp. £8.95 (paperback). 

026467073 6.14/5/87. 

Pdlssou, Hermann, and Paul Edwards, translators 
Magnus’ Saga; The life of St Magnus, Earl of Orkney, 
1075-1116 

Perpetua Press, 26 Norham Road, Oxford 0X2 6SP, 

52pp. £30 (hardcover), £5 (paperback). Q 9508488 6 7 
(Ac), 0 9508488 5 9 (pb). 16/4/87. 


Penguin. 107pp. £2.SMCan6.9S (poperbadt) 
0140089780.30/4/87. 

Cfalowelzu Dccolonlsing the African Mind 
Lagos: Pero. distr. by Sundoor, BCM Bax 4658 Lua, 
WC1N3XX. 294pp. £25 (hardcover), £12.50 
978 2651 03 6 (he), 978 2651 02 8 (pb). 4/87. 
Gutmann, Amy Democratic Education, 
Guildford: Princeton UP. 321pp. £30.20/519 95 
0691077363. 

Hanlon, Joseph, and Roger Omond The Sanction 
Handbook (A Penguin Special) 

Penguin. 399pp. £4.95/56.95 (paperback). 0 14 052391 
30/4)87. 

Nelkin, Dorothy Selling Science: How the presorts 
science and technology 

Oxford: Freeman. 224pp. £16.95. 0 7167 1826 X. lSfaV 

O’Connor, James The Meaning of Crisis: A 

theoretical introduction 

Oxford: Blackwell. 197pp. £22.50 (hardcover), £6.95 

(paperback). 0 631 13821 8 (he), 0 631 13819 6 (pb). 

30/4/87. 

Weiner, Gaby, and Madeleine Arnot, editors G eider 
under Scrutiny; New inquiries io education 
Hurc/ibuon. 278pp. £8.95 (paperback). 0 09 172871 1. 
23/4/87. 


Sport, games and hobbies 

Chambers, John Wildflower Garden 

Elm Tree. 144pp., Illus. £10.95. 0 241 12056 X. 4/5/81. 

Ehrman, Hugh, editor Designer Needlepoint: 

25 exclusive designs from the Royal School of 
Needlework 

Century. 127pp.. Ulus. £14.95. 0 7126 1470 2. 16/4/87. 
Hilton, Christopher Nigel Mansell: The making* of i 
champion 

Kimber. 188pp., Ilhu. £12.50. 0 7183 0616 8. 27/#. 


Theatre, cinema and television 

Gubaryev, Vladimir, translated by Michael Gknnj 
Sarcophagus: A tragedy 

renguin. 80pp. £3. 501$ A t 1.95 1 paperback ). 

0 14 048214 8. 30/4/87. 

Marcus, MUIlccnt Italian Film in the Light of 
Neorealism 

Guildford; Princeton UP. 443pp. £32.10 (hardcover). 
£11.70 (paperback). 0 691 05489 4 (he), 0 691 102082 
(pb). 


TLS Classified 


To piece advertisements wrlle or telephone: 

Colin Ferris, The Classified Department, The' Times Literary Supplement 
Priory House, St. John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX Tel: 01.-253 3000 Telex: 264971- 


Rales: Classified Display-* 10.15 p sec. Classified Linage - £2.00 per line. Minimum 3 lines- @ £6.00. Box number- £2.00. 
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Public & University. 


Awards. 


Books & Prints. 


The University of Adelaide 


invite* applications from both .'woman, arid men In ths Following 
pwfflon: 1 ' 


JURY CHAIR OF ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


(All If 821 tn Uir Qajtftminf nf ENGLISH LANGUAGE AN0 LITERATURE, Tim Ptpirtmm Q> 
Enghjri. wftfcfi not i CurroU membership ri 1 5 tenured atm intrant untenund tutor, it 
pram his turning and iwearcfl intirasls in « ttm major anas el English sturto. Old and 
Middle English, Aumtari Mitatura, Arowican .Utgrttum. k\vu Uuaiuru s> Entfiih. 
Ltnguisucs. Crimea! Theory and futalii itaraturc. Tin turresl pirafritat ol nwrfySSO studants 
includes *6 H<w«i«3sta*irtsand40 pgrt-gramiaM. Wstofib la slidntfy tncouagto and uts 
Umrtfsiiy mates provision Id study igavs The criilul journal Sagttem flaw iw li published 
hwn ft* Osppitmtni. 


Tm.smowM nppttimt nil to a twi*sn to provide tgafetfug <n nuinh ant wafting 

UKf oipabii pi tostinog Dip camr uptriinu bl both (emals and mats studenis. Ha or aha «il! 
ihs to wpEtfad it ume Bma ta tetomt dm theft* ehalr tfi 6m th^artoant for a fixed tom 
imdnjua IniwrsHy 1 * aifftrli syston of dipanmsiHil owdmiMrt..’. 

ThB position T> aviuhtt *wn I fsbmary uwa 


Funner nhwniaiton concemtnp um duite oi (fit po9it«(i iruy to otofntd (mm ti a Ctobmih, 
Mi. Tony grade.- Depanmim of Enjlnh language and Umafuie. Uft^iona (08) 228 Q130. 


S-UnNtmty ppbey to eotwraflo wemtn (9 apgiy !« (srutdemtlon for ajxwinumm to 
tanuribfa acadt nvc apcooitmsnis haupa of fuMtop tentuW or (tniuatw pudamie if pc inv 
raenla hjve ihe oppaitundy w Work on a fiil-Waa ton lor a spwdU period of op to tarn aam 
ttteip i«j it otcssiaiy for hip cars pf ehndmn ■ 1 < . 


btFOfltumM abord lha getumi ednems pi appivitrwn imy M obtain^ from me Senfor 
Ajsi5ii.nl ftegtstrar iPwsonnsd at .(fit Umvarffy, or th« Secretary 6*nerai, Astocfjitnn ol 
Commoorceafin Unfrbrt ItitS (Apptal. 36 Gontoa Squire. lofldM WQIH OPT. * , * ■' 

8AURY par aniroro: Awsaas (siHdis under itv^w). 

APPUCATKWT8, HI QUPUCAtT qaatofl rettAnce twntoi 1167 afttl gwioo (u» pysional 
psrtiemars (mwOng wtteihdr csmfidaru told Aintrater pdfmwant residency etaiusl, dotal* 
ol acajqvntc quabficatona amt nomas and adorassea ol ihiea ratorm'shouh) wn »a Sencdr 
As» slam fleplsfrar (Pe^fiHJ ai pit Unfvpmdy ol AdebMr. GPQ Boa 498. AdeUMt. gojih 
AusW<e 3001 fiefs* UNfVAD M B9l41f not Wer than 1 9 July 1067. ; . 

Iha HwsrMy resqrvn ms nghl to maw tMpit'ss of any peraon ftjBtdTig any anbdate's 
cuifalP'jiy for a ppomlmanr qot fo make tn aprw^monf or to appwm by imnawm 

The ikmady ot fiueide is so oppMvMy ttnpta&r, .. , • 


AIREY NEAVE 
MEMORIAL TRUST 
RESEARCH AWARDS 


Write a book on 
Freedom under Nation^ Laws 
Closing date (or completed - 
applications, June 30 (987. ’ 

Send s.a.e. for, form* to . 
Hon. Secretary (TLS) 
Airey Neave Memorial Trust 
.House of Cominons; London SW1 


PersonaL-1 


DRAWING DOWN TH« MOON 

, . — the Bltarnatlvo liitroduo- 
tlpo eooncj> fup thlnkfne poo- 
• n!e. Paraonql attention. You 
S 11 ®.?"® trio pnople you meet. 

!#.'«. WWS..h,'i. , ftV 

■ ir.-.r-iswasyrr^T. 1 ’" 


THREE CURRENT 
LISTS 


RENARD: French literature end learn- 
ing Blnce 1800 (464 Havne. £7-2700). 


SWAN: Victorian and madam' Ural 

BdlUoitS ((41 ftBirs. £12-22.000). 

TURTLE: Anthropology and folklore; 
archaeology and vMiw; art his- 
tory; Illustrated and children’s books 
(432 Items, £7-£700). 


£1 (S2) epch, for credit against any 
purchase. 


8EVIM SEYDI 
13 Shlriock Road 
London NW3 2HR 


Holiday/ 

Accommodatioi 


KLBNKTT WORLOWIpS BOOK 
BSRVICB. rpon On* Hook- 
aoaroh UK anil US. Poraonul 
attention. • Free aoorclr, 1 
Frankham Cotta^. Mark 
Croas, B. Subsox TNfi SPD. 
Tol Rotlierflald B07S. 



BHBILA PAYNI finds books. 
Axbrldgs Boakaliop, 18, Hlflli 
St, AxbrldQe, Somerset. 


4175. 

UAKBLAND H»mTAS« 

sxcltlnfl hotel l»o““ d , w 0 ) »i- 

?.* p ? r .\.S¥ind* LltSr-rr. "i 


AMIRICAN Out-ar-Prlnt. 
Pres search. Starling olieques 
accepted , Brennan Books, 
Bos 9002, Belt Lake City. 
, Utah 84109, USA. 


export oyidee A1< 

3045. 


ABBEY BOOKS -Sperisllsts in 
out at print academic History. 
Regular catalogues on re- 

S uost. Stamp appreciated.. 

:igh prlcaa offered for goad 
quality collections. 36 Sop- 
well Lang, St Albans, Herts. 
Te|i St Albans 325 1 4 • 


Accommodation 

to Let- 


RUSSIA Eastern Europe, Mid- 
dle East. Africa and Asia. 
Catalogues issued. A. C. 
Hall, . 30- Staines Road, 
.Twickenham TW2 8AH. 


LONDON. Mol f° A n ®nu^.*W 
able 85 June- 6 Aufti J, ^«| jjl 
Roseorch base. £450^^15 
mas or BO» NO. 


Researcn ow- *’-.7, 
0704 or No. J.^jolie* 

Priory House. » JU 
Lone. EC1M 4 OX. 


BOOKS AN & .LCARNiNQ, A 


K Psycliploay of Reading. Rar- . 
Modaok, . EB nost-froa.'. 
eafiet Press. 15 Park Ter- ■ 


race, Stirling FK8 SJT1 


A N 1 8 cent 


would share 


fntpecceblo view, 
(ac(|(t|«t, lacattdb. ivet/ad: 


acnupmlc y nqr . A/M..‘ IT avk 
. d* Hollo, apt 1 94> ... 78014 

POnH, 


Ineds. _ write . 
OOlC CAUL, e/ 

; 


ooaqjiui aJ- 
i.MMI. order* 

•r i% ' , ■ , . 


PAL LABOUR BOOKS) We w(ll 
shortfy.be issuing our Spring 
.Catalogue .or Literature and 
Poetry relating to thq FIrat 
V'orid War. For: free ' Cata- 
logue. contact Anne POw&U. 
Oreentanda, • Foot's Hill. 
Centi. Shaftesbury , Dorsal 
. Telephone 0747 



Informatioh 

Waite d 


TAHA 'HUSBBiN A. any of Ills 
• papert^.er ;le«era in. French, 


U N I V« R8I T Y u COLk«p B t^, 

DON, InStiilurB^t-e 
prarasaor v# *^2 y Terrl«2 h 
'Man J 1 ™ « n ^ nd pit torO’ J- 

pmi p rgL® a *Lswa » r 

Tlrkot. 


i published br-unpUblfstied, or 
^llnfprntatiqn. leading to them. 

djlNBRAL') BARON ' Gaepnrd 
. OouraaMa 0 783-1 8BZ>: resl- 
..aence In Londonyc/a princk- 



ney 


Woburn place' and .,10 
lay-^Novont- 
■ formatlon: 


EPVBliBnuBhJV M 

tor Iflldj. any In,. ..... 

• Nadia end Rojond 

’ •• Aft>J by r^ iy ar > . Fraftee ,■ • 

:• -I- :r:: ; . . 
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Winner of the National Book 
Award in History 1974 & The 
Robert Livingstone Schuyler 
Award of the American 
Historical Association, 1976 

Macaulay 

The Shaping of the 
Historian 
JOHN CLIVE 

'A book of exact scholarship ■ 
which is also a work of great 
intellectual power and 
penetration, great fairness 
and above all, great 
humanity.’ New York Review 
of Books 

Belknap £9.96 Paper 576pp 
0-674-64006-0 

Command in War 

MARTIN VAN CEE VELD 
T can think of few books on 


military subjects of greater 
originality and importance 
than Martin van Creveld’s 


scholarly and fascinating 
dissertation on command in 
war.’ Michael Carver, Royal 
United Services Institute for 
Defence Studies 
£8.76 Paper 352pp 
0-674-14441-4 

Political Murder 

Prom Tyrannicide to 
Terrorism 

FRANKLIN L. FORD 

‘He has spent fifteen years 
assembling this directory of 
murder for political ends . . . 
Professor Ford’s book, 
written with considerable 
zest, makes exhilarating if 
gruesome reading.’ Times 
Literary Supplement . 

£7.96 Paper 456pp illus. 
0-674-68636-5 

The Age of Birds 

ALAN EEDUCCIA 
‘Feduccia has written a book 
which should appeal to the 

general reader and which 
will also provide an 
interesting and attractive 
introduction to avian 
evolution for more specialist 
students.’ Times Higher 
Education Supplement 

i67l 0 009# 08pPmU8 - 


Language 
Leamability and 
Language 
Development 

STEVEN PRICER 
‘One of those rare books ‘ 

■ which every serious worker 
in the fleld: should read, both 
for its stock of particular : 
hypotheses ana analyses and ' 
for the way it forces one to ■ 
re-examine: basic 
assumptions.’ Times Litetary 
Supplement ... 

£9.6Q Paper 456pp . 

0-674-51055-0 


May I 1987 Priory House. Si John’s Lane, London ECIM 4BX 
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The philosopher of light 


Ale xander Murray 

R w , southern 

Robert Grosseteste: The growth of an English 

mindin medieval Europe 

337pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25. 

019826450 X • 

Since the turn of the century historians have 
pad homage to the achievements of European 
sriepce by looking into its origin. Everyone 
hf#, before looking, that it must have started 
a some time before Copernicus. But they did 
Blknow when or how, questions whose 
jjj»ers lurked in a thousand manuscripts, 
nitten in a script and idiom testing even to 
Aperts. In lieu of an answer a simple view was 
kid, and taught in schools in the lifetime of 
pawns still living. Science (it said) was Greek. 

It grew with the Renaissance, and not before, 
because before then “the Church” sat on it as 
long as possible. Since Pierre Duhem’s massive 
Sjdme du monde started appearing in 1915, 
in impressive array of historians have ad- 
vanced on the problem like an invincible army. 
The simple view has been banished to the 
populous limbo of myth, and replaced by a 
complex picture in which impulses from many 
cultures, and even some from thin air, meet 
and interact. 

' The longer the advance has continued the 
note attention has focused on a thirteenth- 
century English bishop, Robert Grosseteste. 
Grosseteste was well known in his own time, 
tod later, as Bishop of Lincoln from 1235 to 
! 153. He could not avoid being well known. 

: His diocese was England’s biggest, stretching 
; to Oxford and holding a fifth of the English 
| population; and he was an exceptionally tough 
rnler of it. The contemporary chronicle of 
. Matthew Paris names Grosseteste so often that 
rslries on him fill six columns of index in the 
printed edition. So he is well known now too. 
What has only slowly imposed itself on general 
&rnt is that this firebrand took office at an age 
. probably one year above the modem compul- 
sory age of retirement; and that both before 
: then, and in his less public side until he died at 
dxrnt eighty-four, he was also a philosopher of 
nceptional power and originality. • 

Let us add “productivity". .Grosseteste’s 
flings, including spuria, are represented in 
some 2,500 manuscripts. S. H. Thomson’s list 
of them in 1940 filled a short book, ( The Writ - 
bgs of Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, 
fi&-7253). Until recently this bulk, together 


with the author’s universal range of interests, 
made editors cringe; and although editors, too, 
have at last begun to advance on their prey like 
an invincible army (from Rome, Los Angeles, 
Toronto and elsewhere), most of the oeuvre 
still remains in manuscript. So the least of all 
surprises about this influential Englishman - 
perhaps one of the most influential who ever 
lived - is that he lacks a proper biography; and 
perhaps always will. Assaults from angles 
other than fully biographical have nevertheless 
been made. A collective book, Robert Gros- 
seteste: Scholar and bishop, commemorating 
the centenary year 1953, was edited by D. A. 
Callus, and is still essential reading for stu- 
dents. But it scarcely touched on its subject’s 
philosophy, and could only touch on it at all 
because one contributor, A. C. Crombie, had 
in the same year brought out his pioneering 
Robert Grosseteste and the Origins of Ex- 
perimental Science, 1100-1700. The title of that 
book summed up its programme; and its weak- 
ness. Critics said that like much (perhaps all) 
history of science, it started with an anachro- 
nistic concept and sought to pin-point its “dis- 
covery". But Crombie certainly added to the 
academic momentum, and in 1982, gathering 
his own and others' work together, James 
McEvoy of Belfast published a magisterial sur- 
vey, The Philosophy of Robert Grosseteste (re- 
viewed in the TLS, October 21, 1983). The 
survey was magisterial, that is, as one of pure 
philosophical ideas. But there was a problem. 
The thinker of these ideas was a living man, 
with varied experience and an octogenarian’s 
lifetime behind him before death, alone, 
checked their flow. Did circumstance and de- 
velopment not affect his thought? These are 
secondary questions in McEvoy’s study. But 
they were primary if Grosseteste, both as 
thinker and man, was to be brought back to 
life. The whole subject, in a word, had now to 
be handed back to an ordinary historian. He 
must be ordinary, that is, in terms of discipline 
(circumstance and development being essen- 
tial to history). But in range and understanding 
he must be extraordinary. 

This is just what has happened. Sir Richard 
Southern is such a historian. He has produced a 
major study of Grosseteste which, while 
prudently avoiding any ambition as full 
"biography", interprets the subject’s ideas in 
relation to circumstance and development. 
The result is that a great but elusive character, 
who died over seven hundred years ago, has 
“come back to life” to. art unprecedented de- 
gree; and done so In a book of three hundred 


pages, from beginning to end original, bril- 
liant, instructive and , for all the awesome com- 
plexities it handles, unfailingly easy to read - so 
that whole sections can be recommended even, 
to readers not preoccupied with Grosseteste, 
simply as fluent summaries of those “awesome 
complexities” which abound in early scholastic 
thought, and among which Grosseteste forged 
his own philosophy. 

The originality of Southern's book starts 
with Grosseteste's curriculum vitae, of which 
only the sparsest details are known. Southern 
fills out these details partly by re-evaluating a 
Life written in 1502, improperly despised. The 
new, tentative curriculum vitae starts with 
Grosseteste's birth in one of the villages called 
Stow near Bury St Edmunds, around 1 169. Of 
poor parents, he probably got his first school- 
ing in Lincoln through the patronage of a weal- 
thy citizen, and also at Cambridge long before 
a university existed there. Proficient enough to 
be called “Master” in a Lincoln document of 
around 1191, Grosseteste was recommended 
by his acknowledged abilities, soon after- 
wards, to the household of a Bishop of Here- 
ford. He appears to have eked out a relatively 
humble living in this diocese until the early 
1220s. Then his life changed. Perhaps because 
employed as an envoy to Rome in thc diploma- 
tic coup d'ttat which ended Henry Ill’s regen- 
cy, Grosseteste received a rich living in 1225, to 
be followed by others. Soon afterwards he is 
found teaching and preaching in the still-infant 
schools of Oxford. The Franciscans arrived in 
Oxford just before 1230, and brought a new 
turn in Grosseteste’s career. From that year he 
taught in close co-operation with these “grey 
friars’' and, though unwilling to follow certain 
colleagues into joining them (perhaps because 
he had reservations about begging), accepted 
their spirit so far as to resign all his livings 
except one. A compound of ability, experi- 
ence, royal favour and genuine election made 
him Bishop of Lincoln in 1235. From then until 
his death in 1253 his career was public. 

The novelty in this biographical sketch is 
that it leaves no room for an education in Paris. 
Paris was the intellectual capital of Western 
Christendom , and it has so far been universally 
assumed that the great philosopher studied 
there. Here he is transformed into a poor pro- 
vincial. This is “lateral thinking", and its effect 
on our understanding of Grosseteste’s writings 
is comparable to the effect on astronomy of the 
heliocentric theory. The new hypothesis ex- 
plains countless anomalies and opens up fresh 
avenues of thought. ■ 


First: Grosseteste’s basically English experi- 
ence helps explain his preoccupation with 
natural science. Interest in natural science was 
native to England. It went back before the 
Conquest to Byrhtfyrth and ultimately to 
Bede, and survived the Conquest in the big 
monasteries. Grosseteste, who had probably 
studied medicine and music as a boy, would 
have had contact in Hereford with astronomy 
and arithmetic. (Southern reminds us of the 
abundance of, not just English, but West 
Country English names in the roll of honour of 
the twelfth-century scientific Renaissance: like 
Adelard of Bath, Robert of Chester, Robert of 
Cricklade and Roger of Hereford.) This was 
the milieu - provincial, and scientific in bias - 
where Grosseteste spent some thirty years, a 
period equivalent to Aquinas’s entire 
academic career. 

This milieu fed Grosseteste's scientific inter- 
ests. But it threw him as a philosopher, far 
from the schools of Paris, on his own resources. 
The first effect of this was on his reading, which 
follows a pattern peculiar to himself. He hardly 
quotes nny of thc famous Paris masters, instead 
relying (above all) on Augustine, then Gregory 
and Bernard, then on an idiosyncratic set of 
authorities he builds as he goes along. But the 
self-reliance extended beyond books. It 
affected his method. Even in mere working 
method Grosseteste was - and had to be - an 
inventor. For instance, he invented the index. 
Naturally argumentative, after all, and work- 
ing on his own, he needed to recall his reading 
at will. So he made n subject-index of works 
read in the 1220s, using, to mark the passages 
in the books, a set of symbols which puls him 
among those medieval thinkers - their dis- 
tinguished names include Boethius, Byrh- 
tfyrlh, Hiidegard and Joachim - who express 
their thought in diagrams. (Thus Grosseteste 
made two interlocking circles, one higher than 
the other, represent the beata vita: the inter- 
locking of man with God; an upside-down “V" 
- much like the compasses in Blake’s “The 
Ancient of Days" - God's omniscience, and so 
on.) 

But the effect of Grosseteste’s insular educa- 
tion, apparent in his working methods, went 
deeper than this. It affected the character of his 
entire philosophy. Southern describes the 
effect thus: 

His independence of mind came naturally from his 
isolation from the traditions of the great schools, 
from his provincial circumstances, from his 
August! nian view of knowledge, and from his own 
rude strength. This combination makes him a 
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solitary figure, often tentative and uncertain in his 
conclusions, but very sure of the ground on which he 
stood, even when his reflections led him far From the 
beaten track and brought him to disconcerting 
conclusions. 

These are generalizations. To fill them out 
we have to look at the successive phases of 
Grosseteste's thinking on nature, phases made 
easier to distinguish by Southern's reordering, 
tentatively but persuasively, of the chronology 
of some of the scientific writings. Thus the 
earliest phase is represented by the commen- 
tary on Psalms 1-54, in a manuscript now in 
Durham but written while Grosseteste was in 
Oxford. Here the commentator only pauses on 
selected verses, mainly (it appears) those 
which gave scope for a scientific observation, 
of a sort inviting spiritual moralization. Other 
early works of his show the same readiness with 
empirical observation - say about trees, the 
human eye, or comets. 

In a second phase - it appears to overlap with 
the first but matures later - the observer of 
nature notices what he is doing and forms the 
rudiments of a theory of knowledge. This is 
best represented by Grosseteste’s commentary 
on Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics. In that book 
the Greek naturalist tackles the problem of the 
role of sense-perception in the formation of 
knowledge. Translated into Latin around 
1140, the work had had a slow reception, partly 
because il was n hard work on a hard subject, 
and partly because it was on a subject whose 
point most twelfth-century thinkers did not see 
anyway. In one of many striking incidental 
passages in this book - which could well be set 
separately as introductions to the thought of 
the period - Southern explains why. Know- 
ledge, he says, wasseen as a matter of rediscov- 
ery, through the study of texts, of what wise 
men had once known but was lost. It was not a 
matter of. perception through the notoriously 
deceptive senses. The curious, isolated Gros- 
seteste did not share this conception; and thus 
became the first Latin thinker to appreciate the 
Posterior Analytics, eighty years after its intro- 
duction. Developing one (mistranslated) pas- 
sage, Grosseteste explains how sense-percep- 
tion, though the weakest of human powers, 
comes into its own because the others - im- 
agination, memory and understanding - fail, 
through sin, to give man access to knowledge. 
The senses have won a humble dignity. The 
way was therefore open to a theory of know- 
ledge in which doctrine could marry with ex- 
perientia to produce knowledge. Tills was not a 
description of; aii “experimental method” 
(Southern is careful to avoid anachronistic 
translation of Grosseteste’s terms). But it was 
one of scientific method, from which the other 
grew. 

Grosseteste’s insularity made him, then, 
self-conscious as a scientist. It also shaped a . 
third phase in bis development, as theologian. 
The transition [s palpable in the psalm- . 
.commentary, as isolated natural observations 
gi ve way to more systematic commentary .and 
commentary of more strictly theological char- 
acter. In theology, Grosseteste’s freedom from 
tradition worked the other way from before. In 
natural science the ultimate arbiters are the. 
facts, not words. In theology the arbiters are , 
words: God’s words. In Scripture. The theolo- 
gy faculty of Paris of course acknowledged this, 
but already, by a process endeiriic to successful • 
institutions, had begun to build up a corpus of 
interpretation which threatened the unique . 

dignity of the Sacred Page, Grosseteste 're-- 

sisted even the slenderest threat. Scripture, he 
insisted when discussing the Oxford timetable, 

• i *** “fundamentalis* (appareritly a new word 

,ts stud y diust have the best hours of the 
morning. ; 

The uft!quene$s of Script Urejri Grosseteste’s 
theological outlook had big consequences, for 
, him and Tor. Western culture.. For in Scripture 
: God had spoken in. Hebrew arid Greek. To 
understand his words properly, so Augustine 
taught, you must know those languages. 
Southern does not explore here the slight evi- ' 
dence (which exists) that, as Bishbp, Grasse- . 
jtesie used his contacts with Lincoln Jews to. • : 
help hint Hebrew words in Scripture, But 
. the. matter of Greek is inore important. At 
about the age of sixty, while siifi.al Oxford, 
Grosseteste became one of the few Latin' 
medieval scholars to know Greek.’ Arid South- 1 
ern has plenty to say. on how he learned it.. It •' 
was through that fqmilinr paradox of political 
history, the cultural counterflow following on ' . 
military conquest, in 1204 Western Crusaders - 


Iff 


Greek. One such clerk was John of Basing- 
stoke. Within weeks of Grosseteste’s appoint- 
ment as Bishop, we find this man, who had 
spent several years in Athens, receiving a rich 
benefice - of a sort Grosseteste never gave 
idly. When we also find John’s name among 
Grosseteste's team of Greek translators he be- 
comes the most likely candidate as Grosse- 
teste's Greek teacher. 

The Westerners' conquest of Constanti- 
nople thus had, indirectly, the consequence of 
sending impulses of Greek influence into 
Western culture. One important impulse came 
through Grosseteste. It began appropriately 
with his study of the Bible: knowledge of 
Greek is already implicit in his commentaries 
on the later psalms, on Jerome's foreword to 


seems not to precede, but to arise out of his rheology: 
it is the result of a struggle to bring his science and 
theology into a single field of knowledge. He had 
come to see that the light which shone on the natural 
world had the same source as the light which shone in 
Revelation and Redemption, and the expression of 
this centrality of light was to be found above all in the 
Bible. 

The fusion of Grosseteste's two visions, sci- 
entific and religious, was thus linked with the 
centrality of light in his physics. It affected his 
theology in other ways. While he had a lot to 
say on Creation he said relatively little, by 
contrast, on Christ's Passion and Redemption 
-a reticence that marks him off starkly from his 
Franciscan friends. And when reflecting on the 
role of Christ, as unifier of Creation, he went 
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from both Wyclif and neglect. 


American writer living in London tells how his 
Polish neighbour Bujak, in his sixties but still 
“hugely slabbed and seized with muscle and 
tendon”, a self-appointed vigilante, reacts to 
the casual murder of his mother, daughter and 
granddaughter. The calamity is announced as 
“in some sense post-nuclear, einsteinian”, but 
doesn’t feel so. The extensive use of nuclear 
metaphor in the story - of nuke to mean “des- 
troy utterly”, of fallout as a strong word for 
consequences", of neutronium to describe a 
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ally emerging. If the story's dramatization of a 
post-atomic age needed no bolstering, there 
would be less call for the overkill. 

Bujak for once takes no revenge. The narra- 
tor comments: “And now that Bujak has laid 
down his arms, I don't know why, but I am 
minutely stronger.” This would be an effective 
turning-point, except that strength and weak- 
ness in the story are very much rhetorical con- 
structs. The narrator is weak in the Woody 
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Sir Maurice Powicke, in his preface b 


naturally”, as if lack of interest 
pld be the only obstacle. 

! Arais’s rhetoric is sometimes unwontedly 
pspao, when for instance he says that “in our 


five biography of Grosseteste could only It 
written by “a very learned, versatile, d 
penetrating scholar indeed”. Without vnfi| 

predseiy a biography. Southern has di^ 1^^, d[d ^ find the subject sug 
just these qualities, inabookwhiehwIIlM ,, if |ack of J interes 

new era in our understanding of its subject 
Southern has added to these qualities a ceruii 
magic in prose style, long familiar to hisrct 
ers, which can render difficult subjects edf 
palatable. 

Magic implies illusionism. It may be, nari 
the magic, that difficult problems remain, ft- 
ture scholars will no doubt find them, 
confine myself to suggesting one: the problffl 
of Grosseteste's influence on mainstran 
scholasticism. The Oxford Franciscan Ms 
Scorns, we are told • here, rejected Gi* 
sc teste's tenching, which had to wait until V/jf 
lif for full rediscovery. But Scotm rejededaW 
of things which other contemporary sehofafl 
accepted; and “Liiicolniensis' 1 , as Grossed 
became academically known, soon had imp®: 
tant admirers. Albert of Cologne, a 
can, an acknowledged pathfinder in medMj. 
science, followed Grosseteste in precisely® 


staler point lambasting those wnters whose 
{am "straddled the evolutionary firebreak 
icIWT for their silence, with the comment 


is actually invulnerable. 

Amis keeps up a steady verbal pressure. His 
narrators don't venture abroad without a suit, 
a shield, without a testudo of style to protect 
them. Here for instance are three of his narra- 
tors, the weak writer from “Bujak", a dis- 
turbed pre-adolescent, and a citizen of the year 
2020, all deploying one of Amis’s favourite 
tropes, the cadenced short-list of synonyms. 

If the world disarmed tomorrow, he believed, the 
species would still need at least a cenlury of recup- 
eration, after its entanglement, its flirtation, after its 
thing with the strong force. 

Meanwhile I stare into the brilliance and burnish, 
into the mauve of the MIRVed lake. 


ft. • . * ; . mio me mauve ui me iw 

fcfcp-V “ d0 f eVe T 8 Up .here in the blasted, ihe totalled, up there in .he 
IK-Inlha thevare human, all human beines r v . 


tae ln that they are human, all human beings 
ihe balance, the delicacy. We have only 
I’fcpIinBt, and it is round." It can’t be quite 
totasy to disengage from human destructive- 
Wtln any case the assertion that everything 
j? to do with everything else sits particularly 
jWly with the fact that Amts considers nuclear 


fucked sky. 

The disadvantage of Amis’s rhetoric is not 
repetiliousness as such, but too-constant in- 
tensity. The second story, “Insight at Flame 
Lake”, makes some effort to remedy this; the 
story has two narrators in alternation, one of 
them a foil for the other, with no particular 


w’ ai L d ° n the GencsiS St0ry ofCrea - even ^ther than Anselm - whose Cur Dens 
ako mvc gSS'T”’ ° r :S ' X P ay f)' But il Homo we he had read carefully (from his 

espe?i ? aUv^^sTjnh^nr° Gre< * Fat i e ?’ raarginaI symbo!s in a Cambridge manuscript 

translated Works of Aristotle princioallv the £ron V the Incarnation. God had to 

Nicomachean Ethics. Once tire poor schoiar avS 6 G ™ set ® s . t ^ ar 6 ued . not because 

got his hands on public funds furBishbb a ft? T a ° d sin . ned (® mere contingency), 

translating machine completed the Greek’*?. ? U becaUse Creatl0n would otherwise have 
vanche: Grosseteste planned, anti organized ‘ nc ? m P> et e- God .a* Creator coUld not . 

payment fo r , (lie translation' 6F a whole 'series' *M‘ nce ( as Aristotle taught) a cause must 

of Greek works, notably those of John Damas- be n 11,6 sa mesystem as Its effect. Neither 

cenus, the Pseudo-Dionysius and the 'ethical C0U d man do 50 rinceman, although within the 

writings of Aristotle. . : , system, was not himself unified. Only -a. God-, 

rt will be seen from these titles that Grosse- Man could do *°- Grosseteste was touchingly 

este s knowledge of Greek was linked with his ' aware of the originality of this argument. It 
theologtoal, not his scientific,- interests., Yet brought Christ himself within his philosophy of 

Southern insists - and this is yet another ori- V Oflatlofi* • - . F *; 

ginal facet, of his book - that these should nt)f ' i * Infellectuals could uu„„ . . , 

be $een as separate: Grosseteste’s theology AiiJS bSS d « shibbom bishops, 
was not an alternative to his science, but Ss Oros^teste was pro b-. 

completion.. Hexatoneran. aftnr A n - * rLL ? b : y made aI1 the more stubborn bv hnvino 


Kia for Nuclear Disarmament, as if nuclear 
rfoEtieswere self-evidently a matter for writers 
than activists. 

didoes he refer to Chernobyl, though it 
fit in with his argument that “because 
realities are always antithetical or 
"•**» ,OIluWiU ^ iPfindromlc", the worst news can be the best 

area whose central character we haveiM^ |b»k fo r many people, Chernobyl showed up 
commentary on the Posterior V* illusory opposition between civilian and 

in ethics was eqw; fsStary nuclear power, nice fission and nasty 
[. “■ Amls’s introduction may be anticipat- 
[^•forswhen it refers to 1987 as “now"; the 
H at Chernobyl may have happened af- 
piece was written. But it is odd that he 
niake no mention of nuclear reactors, 
J*". t0 .“Onerate them or to incriminate 
madness of nuclear proliferation. 

5 passlQnate! y eloquent in his intro- 
^ 0n » without - as he acknowledges - pro-' 
n e w answers, and his passion some- 
[^j ad8 ,bim to dangerous arguments. At , 
-Pwtt, for install, he asserts: “By threat- 


ens in isolation. He freely quotes writers mem a run .«» u« — r— ------ 

4s subject bul nowhere mentions the Cam- gifts of pereeption or phrasing I^or re™ pag« 

1 - this narrator lies low, but the effort or 


Greek Church. Soon 1 they would Have io learij 



.^ertitictiori,: the ; ultimate anti-personnel 
/^hjpe^sencean anti-baby device, One is . 
IjJjjnghwK.fft the babies who will die but 


Grosseteste’s influence in ethics was . , 
immediate. A study of his own ethics ran** : ' 
to be written. Southern quotes his impost® 
of a “penance”, of a gloss of wine per day,**, 
melancholy friar. He also quotes at , 
strikingly positive evaluation by Grossclf^v 
the human act of procreation: it is In ess® 

■ (free of concupiscence) an act of 
nobility. These are not the only traits 
Grosseteste's writings to suggest that 
ethics what may be called a “moderate 
that when in his late sixties he took on tw. 
of translating Aristotle’s Ethics he did WP7 
through sympathy with their moderate 
ter. If so, he was an agent of bigcWngS' ^ 

Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, by 
comment by Albert and Aqulpas, wentinjwj' ; 
into the bloodstream of scholastic e!M° *y 
Stayed there. . 1 

In commenting on Aristotle I 
knowledge Grosseteste defined the pw • » 
ing power in virtue of which the. min 
does not rest on the outer surface of jgj 
but penetrates to something below tp ^^u' 
image”. Southern's own comment 
cannot read these. words without n . 

recognition: is not this the way In the tv/o.of the stories in 

histori,hn comes to recognize the ^ K t^^^^P^(e^ (hat haye a present-day 

ar^y historical event?’’ “Qr ch^ a ^;!litf i’rK be * frfcfcar preoccupations seem to 
render will Wish t» add .t 
beneficence of the phrase on .16 ^ 

.Richard Southern hap,dp> 

des^bi ng Grp^et^te^a 

few. his subject 


this narrator lies low, but ...- 
mediocrity proves too much. AJIit takes is fora 
word like cot-death to be placed next to a word 
like gimmick (“then there’s the cot-death gim- 
mick, dreamed up to ensure that parents get no 
peace of mind at air), and Amis’s style reaches 

A Gift 

The maker of necklaces turns his back 

onthe latest customer. Before 

you go, take this: silver and black, 

a string of glass from London, 

hand-worked silver, pebbles black to 

the core. 

In the car doing ninety, 

England is peaceful , the past 

no mprq than a minute’s sky , 
neutral, nothing to do with us. 

We stop to the smell of petrol 
and hot rubber, home at last. 


Jr-tabi^s who. will never be bom, those that 
^ SPSctralTelays until the end 
qtaJS vuuld hf acknowledge the cogency 
argument if ■ it was advanced by 

wbobpposed both contraception and .«« r 

jWorrying development we igh t of your necklace. 

>LV . sincrlf’-lccim finlflfAe' clnrrl^. 't.i 


With my one hand holding a glass, 


the other ponders the intricate 


im ^ ^ ; For^moment, I hesitate 

' .of the trad- before J speak, atone briefly 


bfthe; sirigle issue; it is ab • : with the heat of four black tyres 
^ te the tWo^of the stories in the sky , the smell of petrol, - 

withthe customer, andthe ipaker 


tbe fictionl . If everything has 


criticality, his truculent brilliance flares up. By 
story’s end, the narrator’s aesthetic IQ has 
rocketed: “The water was heavily cured in 
mist, its colourlessness touched with dabs of 
silver, dabs of gold ... 

This isn’t a matter of arbitrary showing off. 

No one works harder on a sentence than Mar- 
tin Amis, and no one stores up more pleasure 
for the reader with his phrasing. But some- 
times it seems that the need to stamp each 
sentence with his literary personality defeats 
his ambitions as a literary artist. This is perhaps 
a peculiarly modern artistic dilemma. Fear of 
inauthenticity can lead to inaulhenticity of a 
different sort, not an unsigned painting but a 
painting composed entirely of signatures. A 
reader of Einstein’s Monsters is unlikely to 
forget at any point that he is reading Martin 
Amis, and when the stories are constructed 
according to a different assumption they neces- 
sarily misfire. The brilliant but suicidal narra- 
tor of “Insight at Flame Lake" turns out lo 
have been twelve years old. The self-proc- 
laimed “Immortal” of the last story, soon to be 
alone on an irradiated planet, suddenly won- 
ders if he isn't a second-rate New Zealand 
schoolteacher after all. But the reader of Ein- 
stein’s Monsters is likely to be too overstimu- 
lated by Amis’s hyperactive prose to be 
moved, or even convinced, by these revela- 
tions. The fireworks at these funerals distract 
from grief. 

No such problems affect the collection’s 
most successful story, and also its nearest 
approach to pure science fiction. "The Time 
Disease". The characters in the story are terri- 
fied of “coming down with time", though it 
turns out that what they dread is not age but 
resurgent youth and vitality. What makes the 
story so funny and exciting is its enactment of a 
stupefied and stupefying society, where people 
say only, “It’s a feature”, or "It's a thing", lo 
convey their response to extreme events. Amis 
makes this hampered speech, hardly an im- 
provement on autism, both eloquent and un- 
predictable. 

He has always been fascinated with the pos- 
sibilities of debasement. Much of his writing 
has been the literary equivalent of tantric yoga, 
the path to enlightenment that works not by 
controlling the body and by austerity, but by 
systematic pollution and the cultivation of im- 
pure appetites. The typical Martin Amis 
sentence will force together high and low ele- 
neots,' pedantry and taboo slang, aesthetics 
and bestial cynicism. 

Perhaps this is why, when he attempts the 
genre of innocence, in “The Little Puppy That 
Could", the results are so uncomfortable. The 
story tells a version of the Andromeda myth, in 
a post-apocalyptic village where a mutated dog 
demands human sacrifices. The style wavers 
between cute and pseudo-cute, from deliber- 
ately ersatz sentiment to less obviously false 
naivety: “Why do people love children? Why 
do children love babies? Why do we all love 
animals? What do animals love, that way?" 
The effect is cloying, particularly as the 
celebration of natural virtue is accompanied by 
an unlikeable adult agenda. 

The women of the village are strong, the 
men weak. The women are called Keithette, 
Clivonne, and Kevinia, while the men are 
feeble Tims, Tams and Toms. What surfaces in 
the story, not presumably by design, is a dread 
of power and desire in the female, unmanliness . 
in the male, of identity in women apd loss of it 
in men. And this time, unnatural strength and 
Unnatural weakness are both rendered weak in 
literary terms, by being excluded from the 
point of view. The story ends with the recrea- 
tion of q real man, “strong and warlike”, to 
complement the heroine’s submissive emo- 
tionalism. ......... 

i There may be an irony Intended, but 1i so it 
has failed to take, and that in a writer as scru- 
pulous as Amis is itself significant. As so often 
in science fiction, it is tire present that is being 
discussed, disguised as the future. It may be 
that Amis considers the breakdown of sex roles 
a consequence of deeper breakdowns (of the 
existence of nuclear weapons, for instance), 
but he can still seem to use sexual irregularity 
as a scapegoat, in a way that is highly conven- 
tional despite his career of iconoplasip. Here 
the hostile instincts too easily disavowed in the 
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JULY 20, 2019 
A DAY IN THE LIFE OF 
THE 21ST CENTURY 
Arthur C. Clarke 

July 20, 2019 shows us the future 
now. Magnificently illustrated in 
colour and black and white, it 
unfolds a fascinating panorama of 
how people will live in the early part 
of the next century. Ln chapters by 
different contributors, wc experience 
a day in hospital, a day in the liie ot a 
robot, life at school and on the road, 
life on a space station, a day at the 
office, a session at the psychiatrist’s. 

Wc witness a birth, and a burial in 
space. Commemorating the 50th 
anniversary of the Apollo moon 
landing on July 20 I960, the book is 
astonishing in its implications, 
unparalleled in its acctl racy, scope, 
and immediacy. 

246 1 20KI) H I1.I.USTRATKH 114.95 

TYCOON: THE LIFE OF 
JAMES GOLDSMITH 
Geoffrey Wansell 

‘What makes Jimmy run?’ is a 
question often asked about Sir J ames 
Goldsmith, one of the most 
flamboyant and controversial 
tycoons in history. This biography, 
written with his full cooperation, tells 
the breakneck story of a maverick 
entrepreneur whose business 
acumen- despite his playboy image- j 
has put him among the twenty 
wealthiest people in the world today. 

246 12921 2 ILLUSTRATED £12.95 

KLAUS FUCHS: 

THE MAN WHO STOLE 
THE ATOM BOMB 
Norman Moss 

Bom in Germany just after the First 
World War, Klaus Fuchs was a 
brilliant scientist who fled the Nazis 
and decided to spy for the Soviets 
when Hitler attacked Russia. The 
information he passed enabled them 
to move ahead with their own 
research, and in 1949, years before 
they were expected to, they exploded 
a nuclear bomb. Fuchs was arrested 
and sentenced to 14 years 
imprisonment. Norman Moss has 
written a memorable portrayal of 
this lonely, shy, brilliant scientist, a 
revealing true story of the cold war 
and the contrast of two cultures. 

246 19138 6 ILLUSTRATED £12.93 

RED CENTRE 
Frederick Nolan 

Frederick Nojan’s newest thriller 
plunges the reader into a world of 
treaphery, betrayal, and sudden 
death -the new technological world 
of espionage, where computers and 
satellites wage incessant, silent 
' warfare uptm each other, and the 
lives of human beings are no morq 
than the necessary price that must be 
paid. ; 

2«13|27 6 £10 95 
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Where the tentacles wave from 


Michael Wood 


PETER TAYLOR 
A Summons to Memphis 
209pp. Chattoand Wind us. £10.95. 

0701131993 

American writers from the South are supposed 
to be lurid and gothic, dedicated to the notion 
that blood is cheaper than water, and that 
arson, incest and idiocy run profusely in the 
best families. And some.of them are: plenty of 
life in the old dichd yet. But then there are 
writers like Eudora WeEty and Peter Taylor, 
who acknowledge the lure oF the down-home 
melodrama, hint at it, teave room for it, but 
concentrate on something else. There are hor- 
rors in their fiction, but they are quiet, private 
horrors, disappearances, declines, evasions, 
the products of fine manners and diligent re- 
pression. 

Welly is beginning to be known in this coun- 


Memphis is his second novel. 

Both Welty and Taylor are interested in 
eccentrics, but Taylor tends to catch them, not 
when they take off into loneliness but when 
they merge with their stereotypes, become the 
predictable figures our tolerance can most 
comfortably handle. Thus a roughnecked, in- 
dependent, unsentimental grandfather, in a 
story called "In the Miro District", becomes, 


piling up wealth away from home, where you 
don’t count? “How could they be rich any- 
where else? They could have a lot of money in 
the bank and a fine house, that was all . . 
Even material riches are not just material. A 
great deal of Peter Taylor is in this subtle 
thought. For him there is literally no place like 
home, not because home is sweet or where the 
heart is, but because there is no other place nt 


MV H987 POETRY 

The isolated voice in the ruins 


Taylor’s world are not so easily shed ifrt J 

shed at all. Kindness itself LLrins WOTth 

only one of rh* ' as ^nsidpeteT HainSWOrill 


only one of the stealthier fori ofi 
plot of tins novel, the manoem^J* 

Pfoestfifac Faber 

hi . . - ^1 say 557 Faber. £9.95. 

plus, in spite of the title s„d fcj"" KT 
ong years of residence there, is JS 77 


S ^“ f '“ 0 '™ porary 

>'« reveal them. I wiiS”?,^ 


f^he^a^uDMd 1 T-n° f P* 1 ?" -n : ° nly a " ° Uter darkness whcre P eo P le im ' this family. They were uprwted^ the end of her multi-faceted introduc- 


reminiscing thoughtfully about Confederate 
campaigns in the Civil War (which he formerly 
refused to discuss). Aunt Munsie, in an earlier 
story called -‘What You Hear From ’Em", is a 
quirky, abrupt black lady who has brought up 
the children of a well-off white family in a small 
Tennessee town, and wants to know when the 
grown-up boys, off making their fortunes in 
Nashville and Memphis, are coming home to 
live. When she discovers that those boys and 


over the years, although' his pubiisii'ers ean'i ££ „ KK? 8 °‘ bdie ™ s he — “> of history 

quite decide liow many years, since the copy- the amiable old darkfe that blacksVher age raKe would ^ b fj called without puliin B the mind apSs, 

nght .nforniation inside this book has him bom and station am supposed to be. Peter Taylort ^ntmen S 2? “ nt reca ‘ led ' . Me ">P>* « not horn to M, 
. 7* a ?_ dust-jacket tn 1919. He has gift is for makina us feel the fprrihlp Inac in hmilu tn t-. man who moved the Carver, but it is where tentacles of bomm 


gift is for making us feel the terrible loss in 

IC ? Ch ,“ at ,he these su Pf >osed impravements: something like 
Univera ty of Virginia, and prints his stones the destruction of a person S 

mainly In the New Yorker. A Summons to What is the point, Aunt Munsie thinks, of 


, - — -- — money and aentiliiv sampling of what to my taste seems 

and home reaches out for you, like a cross glamour, not the Nashville of in the great flood of recent Amer- 

between a Proustian memory and an octopus. and Robert Altman - and see thJS?^Doetry. Since she is one of the foremost 

Such is the summons to Memphis in the new cheated exiles, children thrown ouXlIK poetry in America, her taste has more 

novel, two telephone calls bringing Philip Car- into a perennially second-best world ^ftaporely personal significance. In fact, her 

ver, an editor and book-collector who lives in Taylor is uncannily skilled at «tibiu wHoi" amounts to a progress report on 
X?* ™ th . a n,ce Jewi £ from Cleve- nuances across. The differences 2* happened in American poetry from 
land, Ohio back to sort out his father’s affairs, map of the middle South are real ea fcB5fc to the present. She has included only 

and save him from the delicate, civilized, closely observed - matlere of tfy4ive poets in her 400 pages, with notable 

clothes and values - but they are also nfe nristionsin the amount of space given to each, 
logical, dreams people cling to, partofJL Jjnke well-known names from a list which 
turn into comers of Ihepsydtlfc many not 80 well-known > at one ex ' 
such fiction is not exactly * m m stand Allen Ginsberg (with thirty-six 
: an investment in a partii^ M«) and John Ashbery (with twenty-nine) , 
and geography, which caniwbfc other Randal1 Jarre11 ’ with four pages, 

John Berryman with eight. Obviously 
|tee least well represented still have room to 
tentacles of hommffc* something of themselves. All the same, 


vengeance of Philip's unmarried sisters. Mr 
Carver Senior, now in his eighties, wants to 


Icons of the times 




Lindsay Duguid 


MARGARET DRABBLE 
The Radiant Way 

396pp. Weidenfeldand Nicolson. £10.95. 
0297790951 


Of the eight novels Margaret Drabble has pub- 
lished since 1963, the first five were notable for 
their slenderness and jaunty self-confidence. 
Since The Needle's Eye (1972), her books have 
spread, becoming more solid but less certain, 
and abandoning the singular perspective (typi- 
cally that of a bright, attractive woman gradu- 
ate) for a wider view. The Radiant Way , her 
first novel for seven years, is replete with these 
characteristic signs of age; pessimistic, diffuse 
and anecdotal, it charts the fortunes of three 
women and their circle, and takes for subject 
the state of the nation. 

The bodk opens on New Year's Eve, 1979. 
At Liz Headleand's party at her house in Har- 
ley Street we meet Liz’s old friends AJix and 
Esther, and mix with the media folk. “Liz 
moved from group to group, surveying from 
the stairway, engaging and disengaging, tack- 
ing and occasionally swooping, was pleased 
with what she saw. They were mixing' and 
mingling, her guests; the young were speaking 
to the old, men were speaking to women. Left 
was speaking to Right." This rather sardonic- 
ally presented set-piece suggests that we are to 
expect a panoramic novel of society, and the 
feeling is reinforced by the Trollopean device, 
of introducing characters from the earlier 
books (Kate Armstrong, Antho ly Keating, 
Gabriel Denham) to join the crowd, 

■ Coincidence, fate and overlapping lives per- 
vade the book. Brief career-rdsui ids (includ- 
ing those of the thred heroines, their lovers, 
husbands arid children), case histories (Liz is a 


with a trolley in Waitrose. talking about 
George Orwell, 1984, and the totalitarian 
state”; sometimes it sounds as though someone 
were reading passages out of the Guardian. So 
we have: 

Meanwhile, Pitts and Harley, where Brian once 
hammered circular saws, is picketed by striking BSC 
workers. There are ugly scenes on the picket 
line. ... A hundred and twenty years of manufac- 
turing will come to an end. Six hundred men will lose 
their jobs. Eddie Duckworth, manager and Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, will sell his 
house. His wife, who was always a little unbalanced, 
will commit suicide. 

Against a background of cuts, strikes and 
general decline, the malaise of Britain is ex- 
posed by means of a series of carefully planned 
epiphanies (a breakdown on the motorway, a 
visit to the hospital morgue, a Christmas with 
stepchildren In St John's Wood, an encounter 
with a drunk in an aeroplane), and some poli- 
tical conundrums about the decline of the old 
liberal Left and the rise of Militant arc articu- 
lated - at one point with the help of a curious 
oeo-Socratic dialogue. 

What links the poor and the rich and is com- 
mon i -to file lives of all Drabblo’s characters, 
however, is not nationhood but madness and 
death. The dark fantasies of Liz’s! disturbed 
adolescence are merely one point on a map of 
mental states which range from anxieties and 
perplexities! through phobias, to full-blown 
psychosis. Of the genuinely mad, one girl, an 
ex-prisoner, manifests a chillingly perverted 
religious mania, while an Italian professor dab 
bles oh 


Golden but ghostly 


Anne-Marie Conway 

JENNIFER JOHNSTON 

Fool’s Sanctuary 

132pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 

0241 120357 

In Fool’s Sanctuary Jennifer Johnston returns 
to one of her most characteristic settings, the 
country estate in the last days before the Irish 
Civil War. Bathed in the warm golden light of 
an Indian summer, Termon - the name a cor- 
ruption of the Irish word for “sanctuary" - is a 
place where for a few days “even time seems to 
pause” and dreams might still come true. 

To Miranda's father, Termon represents an 
opportunity to repay his debt to a country .rav- 
aged by his ancestors centuries before. Like his 
prot6g6 Cathal, son of one of his Catholic 
workers, Mr Martin dreams of freedom for 
Ireland, though his is “a fantasy of trees and 
drains", giving heart to barren land. 

At eighteen, Miranda, still “only in the pro- 
cess of forming my thoughts", cannot imngine 
a life away from Termon. Her life revolves 
around the house and her love for Cathal, now 
a student in far-away Dublin, where “the real 
world" begins. Her dream is that things should 
stay the same for ever. 

It is from Dublin that the first clouds come to. 
threaten the October sun. Cathal comes back 
to. see Miranda and “breathe the same unreal 
air as you" but his talk is of anger and fear, of 
freedom fighters killed by the security forces. 


S /„™"»iZ'H S T. Un ^ d “ y Ihink, his collected poems 

,1"™ 1,1 , atWhllc She may " e¥e 'ft<fr«l in 1955 and some of the poems In- 

dried date from much earlier in his career. 


suggestions that a certain kind of poetry 
iconiemporary American poetry and that it is 
Specifically American. 

The starting point is crucial and controver- 
jpl Twenty-one pages of Wallace Stevens 
epea the anthology, somewhat surprisingly. 


leave Termon, her emotional growth* 
stunted forever. 

Lying on her deathbed, past movemnnfif 


of d °cades, signals the 


da plays and replays the scenes of that *o| 
weekend, reassembling the ghostly casi.&j 
ston slips forwards and backwards into ‘W 


e.rrrJ T 1 ™ social sense, religion, a commitment to 

comfortable and uncomfortable ™M«®J lhillg?lller than ^ etry _ be ^ng 

hi most of the anthology except as some- 
tottosi. What is there - sophistication , isoia 


the past”, switching from first to third pa 
She has been badly served by her potfita 
though. Some sloppy editing means 
novel’s chronology is all wrong; the n&v; 
tion must take place some time betwant 
end of the First World War and indepeota 
in 1922, yet if Miranda was indeed twenfp«| 
when her father died in 1939 she can 
no more 

the time of Cathal’s death. This is irrilatirpifj 
book where time is so important. 

Relying heavily on dialogue, the 
rather reveal its origins in a stage 
Sununer), first put on in Belfast In 1983 T*i 
dating may also help to explain whyttefj® 
appears to deviate from the direction i«W 


developed characters. It is only the 
warmth and sympathy of her chnracteiWj 
that prevent us from dismissing her ^j 
clichds of the Ascendancy novel: t® P 
charming in her immaturity; the 


bles on the friuges of Transvlvanian ivcan- u * lucre Km f Q D * ine security forces, 

thropy and a quiet youna man is revealed tn ^oir.futuremust wait until “we have time and 
have committed a series of narttrtii-rUb h w tQ . think "‘ But jt “ Andrew, Miranda’s 


psychiatrist, A|ix teaches in a women’s prison) , . -and rhettS^flo^ repeHhons 

anecdotes, childhood reminiscences, snipped ism^ *oTariK ETJK 1 
from newspapers, accounts of televfsion^ro! 


tn arming in run immuLuui./, “ ■ i,al 

anthropic father; the soldier son who, rep? 
turns to drink and against his father's iwjj 
the likeable English clown wjth the 

ble murdprs Par***, w k' ^ " V, ■' — ‘‘ ® ,der brother and “a sort of glorifi^Vnv”^ upper-class stammer; tlie brisk nrtJJJ 

dip, British Army, who by acfoally introducing n. an ny; ‘be educated CathoUe^ f 

guns and uniforms to this fool’s paradise draws t0 h!s death for the gTand 1°? ! SI 

down the violence that ultimately overwhelms A,! once al,otte h is SP 
them all. Of all the characters, Ahdrew is the them ^ verve > b “ thi , s “1 

W me Jennifer Johnstop is capable of 


committed a series of particularly horri- 
lurders. Parents, husbands and colleagues 
die; there are precise evocation's of;bad faith 
and a virtuoso description of a severed head. 
Drabble?! selective technique and highly 
wrought prose -full of i inversions, repetitions 


grammes: all connect or proceed in parallel to 
produce a picture of present-day England; the 
struggles of Liz arid her relatively well-heeled 
.friends lire compared, with the lives of the in- 
habitants, of tower blocks and squats or : the 
men who sit on beinches with bottles and roam 
the wastelands benpath flyovers. The novel 
touches on the fer, reaches of the Harrow 
Road, and also reform to North am .Liz’s birth- 
place, the grim, denatured, all-purpose North- 
ern town In which is felt the l eaden weight of a 
deprived cliildhood. . i 

7/re Radiant Way is studded with revelatory 
Incidents, ^offen recounted after the evrint or bodies and coriVcyin 

ghlen iniffdireclspericfiljt' fem^liries'hha the •! ’-fkjijfrOfi'efdrericn 
tone of stage ctircctlonsr H Dltb M AiIx?^fddd sages of dfre 


saddest: his visions ore of the past, riot the 
future. Unlike Miranda, he is tormented by the 
ghosts of his childhood and by his inability to 
win his father’s affectiqn. Years in England 
.. have taught him to despise the Irish and hate- 
them for their disloyalty in rising against the 
Crown; small wonder his childhood friendship 
with Cathal cannot survive/- !'■ «•• 

^ a W t Hc,visjtirig l English officer, coiripli- 
^tes tilings by falling ; in love with Miranda, 
thus threatening Cathal ,• who', already attacked : 
by Andrew for stepping out of his class,- sees iri 
panofoiqlc novel of (he nitidtatonlh ^nfotyand' %“5!. e “"fe b ^ 


book seem strained arid unconvincing. Where 
her vision does comb into focus Is in its Icbho- 
grapple fusion of squalor, ^lecay, wbrinds, eyll, 
sex, death and inadriess t Seep ria part of 1980s . 
Eire but niso belonging tp a r darker mystical 
wot^. : Eyen the book's . title (the; title j, f * ■ 

'Hie ■■ 


more than a pastiche, however j ' ^ 
own early work. Miranda has 
chosen to hide in the amber prison 
let us hope her creator will leave ItiPW ^; 

In Gillian Linscott’s Knightfall 


millan. £8.50. 0 333 42435 2). 

<Blrdie Unnett is out of work, 
girlfriend Nimue is doing well # 
agerit. Which explains why he 
» job at an old jam factory ® om 1 B S!ria 


Allen Ginsberg In performance ai New York University. The reproduction is taken from Volume Sixteen of the 
Gale Dictionary of Literary Biography: The Beats: Literary bohemians in postwar America: Part I: A - L 
(358pp. Detroit: Gale Research. $90. 08103 1729 X). 


choice of Stevens, rather than Pound, 
orfrost, or Williams, as the link with the high 


faction of the anthology as a whole. What is 
rising from Stevens - simplicity, love, poli- 


faU sense 0 f metaphysical unease about 
hid life, a sense of the opacity of both, 
*1 a commitment to tbe “rage” of the im- 
fulion to find a poetic order in what has 
«e-is to re-appear in poet after poet, trans- 
■ ramermeo m ^l ne ^r i ^o P iGed, largely stripped of Stevens’s dandy- 

°'r r to rhy,hms - 

^speech, and generally made more bleakly 
^Beving, but in a recognizable way con- 
the same modernist poetics through 
6,0 ^ post-modernist phase. • 

J 1 is certainly not a rigid or confining 
™«w)rk for the big names - Lowell, for 


deviate from the airecimnv^l^pie, who appears less in his earlier guise 
ston smore recent work, where her piewjf olpoet strumrime with hkinrv rhim in his later 
tions have been with more mature ana.* t 'i 


Is It 


P«i straggling with history than in his later 
**o‘poet struggling with the sense that “All’s 
■rifiiance*. Qr Ashbery, represented by the 
JJole of ‘'Self-Portrait in a Convex Mirror” 
townie of his best and most approachable 
rioter poems, including some of the most re- 
which give plenty of scope to his wit, 
and disquieting Inventiveness. Or the 
gn undervalued A. R, Ammons, whose re- 
"W longer poems, exemplified by a large 
from ‘‘Sphere", set a strangely reassur- 
Prosiness > against cosmic disarray: 1 

u_^ Vc dreamed of a stroll-through, the 

“ close-woven; showering bedazzlement, 

' • ; •••” ■ ■_ ' though' 

'* 0r roby-cool, in which I contemplated the 
. < . universe 

’ap^rently, now, such dreams, foolish 
.J'j anyway, 

DB Bbandoned aiid the, long} empty, freezing 

hrtaril- "- ' : i '/!: * : : ' ’ ' gulfs of 

^“wspiu^ take iheir place: come to think of.it, 
jt. *2- •• - : though, 

/-not unfamiliar with such , gulfs, even from 
childhood.,. . 

iqtelleefoal and emotional 
Alienated ronsciouiness may have 


July j" VIridiari Summer of Illusions”, then . 

beexcused-no llldsidn: fr Is 
first pages that when the 


the charismatic Ken Kentmore drthqdpxy, most of the pdets 

recreate the Court of KUigAr^- (iS®^ ejntlMdual Voices.' Robert Hayden 
set-Up, and bqcomes even odder^ce uvmww.*,. 

who has decided she’s Guinever® ' . . _> a 


It Is your fate, she haB often 
said, to endure 

my riddling. Your fate to live 
at the mercy of my 

conundrum, which in truth, 
is only a kind 

of psychic joke. 

Or Charles Wright (1935-), who seems reg- 
ularly to make the very concrete very abstract, 
as in “The New Poem": 

It will not resemble the sea. 

It will not have dirt on its thick hands. 

It will not be part of the weather. 

It will not attend our sorrow. 

It will not console our children. 

II will not be able to help us. 

Or Charles Simic (1938-). who s P ent *“* child " 
hood in his native Yugoslavia and in some ways 
is not so far from Vasco Popa as we know him 
through the translations of Anne Pennington. 
Here he looks back to his lost prist: 

The fly I was watching, 

The details of its wings 
Glowing like turquoise. 

Its feet, to my amusement 
Following a minute crack - 
An eternity 

Around that simple event. 

And nothing else, and nowhere 
To go back to, 

And no one else 
■As far as I know to verify. 

Or Jorie Graham (1951-), writing about the 
therapeutic power of art, who here gives a 
Derridean twist to the pain of the everyday: 

things will not remain connected, 
will not heal, 

and the world thickens with texture instead of 

history, 

texture Instead of place. 

Yet the small fear of the spiders 
binds and binds 

the pins to the lines, the lines to the eaves , to the 
r pincushion 

bush. . 

More impressively, there jsRita Dove (1952-), 
the last and youngest of Vendler’s choices, who 
Writes about the experience of blacks in Amer- 
’ ica, but also presents her modernist cards, If in 
more mysterious and sensuous vein than many: 

. The fish In the stone 
would like to fall 
, back into the sea. 

. He is weary 

of analysis, the small 
• predictable truths. 

He is weary of waiting 

in the open, 

of Whose poSms . .jj 

"brOMghT°btk And other, too work cut their particular v_am- 


ing the repetitions of historical and genetic 
patterns in the apparent chanciness of a dating 
bar (“A History of Civilisation"), and darkly 
aware of the pressing otherness of eternity or 
whatever exists outside our consciousness 
(“The Tip"). 

Of course there are moves in other direc- 
tions. Berryman signals one with his “Dream 

all 


traditional modes of writing. Wilbur's “April 
5, 1974" (“The nir was soft, the ground still 
cold / In the dull pasture where I strolled 
. . ."), for instance, harks back to another 
poetic, quite out of phase with Stevens’s jar in 
Tennessee, and one which not so long ago 
seemed itself an American norm. Their best, 
perhaps superior successor among the younger 
poets is Robert Pinsky, who looks on modern 
America with an almost kindly, almost human- 
ist eye: 

These are (he first citizens of contingency. 

Far from the doctrinaire past of the old ones. 

They think in their prudent meditations 

Not about ecstasy (the soul leaving the body) 

Not about enthusiasm (the god entering one’s 

person) 

Not even about sanity (which means 

Health, an impossible perfection) 

But ponder instend relative truth and the warm 
Dusk of amelioration. 

But poetry which speaks for something other 
than the isolated consciousness or what is; 
evoked by James Wright's phrase, “the benuli- 
ful white ruins of America", is hard to find. 
Some black poems perhaps*. “I, too, sing, 
America” says Langston Hughes, and speak- 
ing for black distinctiveness continues impli- 
citly in re-workings of the blues by Hughes and 
others. As soon ns the mode is abandoned, the 
black poets (like Hayden and Dove) seem to 
become absorbed into the general modernism. 
Feminist poetry (particularly that of Adrietjne 
Rich) also makes claims to speak for those 
excluded from power, though with ambiguous 
results, however pressing the need. It seems 
that the demands of individualism or of (post-) 
modernism do not easily permit adequate pub- 
lic poetry in contemporary America, except in 
so far as private poetry is itself a public gesture, 
donifvinp mistrust and rejection of the social 


signifying mistrust and rejection 
and the political. 

All the same, Helen Vendler’s introduction 


songs" (from which his few pages are 
taken), respectfully making a claim against the 
“funny money-man”, Stevens, for a poetry of speaks of American poetry as having became 

feeling, if of a butchly hostile nature (“It is our “commanding". She means principally that it is 

kind I to wound, as well as utter / a fact of happy no longer subservient to external voices, parti- 

world"). A good many poems -particularly by cularly those of the European past, but the 


word also carries imperial overtones, as though 
American poetry is now to be listened to glo- 
bally. There are many excellent poems in her 

_ anthology and, so long as we feel that modem- 

pression of emotion there are the pages of ism or post-modernism offers space for staking 

Ginsberg, including his early "Sunflower out new imaginative claims (to adapt another 


James Dickey, James Wright, Mark Strand, 
Dave Smith - are wounding or wounded, grim 
with the deaths of fathers, God, purposes and 
American dreams. But for large, rhetorical ex- 


Sutra”, the whole of his remarkable elegy for 
his mother, “Kaddish", and an extract from his 
later half-comic “Mugging" (with lines such as 
‘Shut up or we'll murder you’ - *Om Ah 
Hum take it easy”’). It is all loud, but the noise 
now seems more complicated and interesting 
than it did when Ginsberg was principally 
Howl. 

Still, it is a relief to find quieter voices which 
also have strength but which shy away from 
post-Stevens modernism. They mostly belong 
to women - notably Elizabeth Bishop, Sylvia 
Plath, Amy Clampitt and Louise GIQck, the 
last being another of the younger poets but 
something of an old-fashioned modernist in 
her spectral combinations of archetypal motifs. 
Amongthemen, older figures, such as Howard 
Nemerov, Theodore Roethke and Richard 
Wilbur, all sparingly present, are unusual in 
not being frightened of formality, or even of 


of her phrases), then most of the rest will seem 
at least interesting. For English readers who 
are tired of neatness, cleverness and under- 
stated desperation, it may well all be exciting. 
But it is hard not to feel that there is a certain 
narrowness and academicism at work. After 
all, most of these poets have the ambiguous 
advantage of being or having been teachers of 
English or creative writing in universities. It is 
hard not to believe that there must be other 
American writing which is more convincingly 
public, more ironic, or more simply cherry-pie. 
If not, then America is an even more peculiar 
global power than it seems. Much of what 
Vendler offers is now familiar, quite definitely 
un-English, but not so distinct from much re- 
cent European poetry. Perhaps that is a good 
thing. As one of her poems from Stevens has it, 
“the only emperor is the emperor of ice- 
cream". 


Publicly mortified 


William Logan 


LQUISEGLfiCK 

The Triumph of Achillea 

60pp. New York: Ecco. $13.50. 

0880010819 


Evert among American poets absorbed in self- 
absorption, Louise GIQck secim self-centred. 
Her disturbingly intense poems interrogate the 
fictions of the self until those fictions collapse. 
Her lines are plain and unadorned, as if even 
the mildest metaphor were a dangerous orna- 
ment. Only the raw simplicities of language 
will serve; life is loo oppressively burdened to 


In her first book. Firstborn (I968) t there was 
a shocking innocence in this doom-ridden, 
myth-eaten poetry. With each succeeding 
book her voice lias darkened; every cadence is 
measured to deepen mood rathor than enrich 
meaning. GIDck’s insights now have a cagey, 
calculating air. Only a few poets have, tike 
Sylvia Plath, converted the narrowness of 
obsession into A poetry that makes the reader 
feel culpable, GIQck uses her masochism to 
punish her desires, since what is desired may be 
despised (“I hate sex, / tlie man's mouth / sea- 
ting my mouth ... the low, humiliating / pre- 
mise of union”). From the desire to rise beyond 
the self, a religious mania has begun to suffuse 
her poetry. That poetry revels in making its 
mortifications public* and such ironies as arc 
allowed are troubling, ambivalent and 
extreme: “Our full, hearts - at the time, they 


-o^uiuBi poie, -'Droqgm quick. *;-*r — ■--- - n , InterestinR cross- be rendered by anything other than a psycho- 

jhe^ftaihstrea m of Contemporary tions Frank Bid » „ ® thin” Kennedy loaicaLshorthand. Her. poems teed like para- , 

J^se|; -He«ce ‘’Sphinx"? with its cuttings of images bf a i pa P®J' . f f ne^. ,^i}s, a qjir 

: language- ^ 
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PHOENIX 

HOUSE 

Dent are delighted to announce the revival 
of Phoenix House which gained a deserved 
reputation during the fifties and sixties for 
non-fiction of the highest quality. 

The Englishman’s Flora 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON 

New introduction by Jane Grigson and 
foreword by Professor William T. Steam 
Originally published by Phoenix House in 
1955, this superb facsimile edition of the 
most famous and authoritative book on 
the flora of Britain, combines mythology, 
folk-lore, herbal remedies and the literary 
and artistic symbolism of plant life, as well 
as a comprehensive reference to regional 
and vernacular plant names. 

Illustrated with 44 engravings from 
sixteenth-century herbals 
0 460 07007 x 480pp £25.00 

4 Phoenix House title 

The Book of Wales 

Selected and with a preface bv 
MEIC STEPHENS 

A lively and knowledgeable anthology of 
poetry and prose celebrating both ancient 
Welsh traditions and the contemporary 
vitality of her literature, compiled by the 
Literature Director of the Welsh Arts 
Council. 

046007002 9 336pp £12.95 

A Phoenix House title 

The Everyman Book of 
Theatrical Anecdotes 

Edited and introduced bv 
DONALD SINDEN 

From a profession which thrives on 
gossip, a wonderfully entertaining 
collection of all the best thespian 
anecdotes and escapades drawn from 
contemporary sources, and arranged 
chronologically from Christopher 

Marlowe to Maria Aitken to form a 
unique and informal history of the 
theatre. 

0 460 04692 6 306pp £14.95 

New music titles 

Schubert 
JOHN READ 

A scholarly and critical biography of : 

■ “fcbubeit which deftly interweaves ; 

discussion of the music and the 

composerYlife, provides a fitting addition 
to Dent's highly acclaimed Master 
Musician series. 

Illustrated with 44 music examples and 8 
pages of photographs 

: 0460 03183 x 320pp £14.95; 

The Musician’s Guide to 
Acoustics 

MCJI^AY CAMPBELL AND 
CLIVE GREATED 

An authoritative and accessible work \ 
explaining the basic principles of creating, 
transmitting apd hearing musical sounds 
Discusses the sound range.of every group 
of instruments, from bowed and plucked ' 
strings to, the b uman voice and electronic 
instruments, arid the principles of ! 
designing arodm foracoustic purposes'. 
Illustratf’d thrQitghoiU with touglc 
examples, diagrams and photographs 
0^60 0464^6 384pp £25.00 

J. MvDENT 

33 Welbeck Streep > ■..» : . 

London WXPStX t : 
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Hugh Brogan 

JOHN MACK FARAGHER 

Sugar Creek: Life on the Illinois prairie 

2S0pp. Yale University Press. £25. 

0300035454 

One of the most potent American myths is that 
of a people on the move. The census tells us 
how frequently the citizens of the United 
States change house and State; a celebrated 
passage in the works of Frederick Jackson Tur- 
ner evokes the pioneers pouring through the 
Cumberland Gap and South Pass, realizing the 
national identity as they go. John Mack 
Faragher has himself made a scholarly con- 
tribution to the legend in an earlier work, 
Women and Men on the Overland Trail , which 
won the Frederick Jackson Turner prize in 
1980. But that very work seems to have raised 
doubts in his mind, as good history should. His 
new book is a study of some Americans who 
stayed put. It suggests very powerfully that 
their contribution to the shaping of the country 
was at least as great as that of the transients. 

The particular people he studies began, it is 
true, as settlers on the march. In the second 
decade of the nineteenth century word came to 
westernmost Kentucky that the Kickapoo Indi- 
ans had been dislodged from their lands about 
the Sangamon River in what is now central 
Illinois, and a trek north-westward began. Be- 
fore long log cabins dotted the timber along the 
banks of Sugar Creek , a tributary of the Sanga- 
mon; and during the next forty years a thriving 
farming community developed rapidly. Profes- 
sor Faragher ends his study in 1865, when a 
small railroad township. Auburn (we would 
call it a village), was at last incorporated, and 
the term “Sugar Creek", except as the river's 
name, fell into disuse. 

It is impossible , in a short space, to do justice 
to the richness and subtlety of Faragher’s 
achievement. Every chapter, almost every 
page, contains new ideas or throws new light 
on old ones, by means of a wealth of detail and 
clarity of thought which brings the past alive 
again. For instance, at times We seem to be 


witnessing the emergence of a North American 
peasantry, living in a subsistence, barter eco- 
nomy, where kinship ties are all-important, the 
rituals of life have an archaic cast (as when a 
young couple are formally bedded, with much 
frolicking, on their bridal day), agricultural 
techniques are primitive, and notions of medi- 
cine and what makes the crops grow are prim- 
eval: sickness is caused by witches, and it is 
essential to know which crops to plant, or not 
to plant, in the dark of the moon. It is u world 

which seems strangely distant from nineteenth- 

century rationality, and changed only when the 
railroad began to draw Sugar Creek into the 
national market economy. 

Faragher is also very good on the differing 
experience of men and women on the frontier. 
Both toiled hard, but men undoubtedly had the 
better time. Summer might find them swim- 
ming in the mill pond, or lounging naked on its 
banks, or racing their horses bareback through 
the water, amid cheering. At other times they 
hunted, gambled, drank and quarrelled ex- 
uberantly, while enjoying all the pleasures of 
political participation, the steady accumula- 
tion of property, and autocratic power at 
home. Women in early days occasionally found 
it necessary to grab their husbands’ guns and 
shoot down attacking Indians; but mostly they 
had only incessant drudgery and terrifying 
loneliness when the men were away after 
game, or driving hogs down the trails to St 
Louis. “The mental anguish that I suffered, 
tongue cannot tell or pen describe", affirmed 
one old woman in 1879. It is not the least of 
Faragher’s triumphs that we conje to know 
exactly what she meant. 

His main achievement is nevertheless his 
account of the developing social structure of 
Sugar Creek. Here, his presentation might 
have been improved by the inclusion of a few 
tables; but his general drift is clear. From the 
first. Sugar Creek was dominated by those sett- 
lers with sufficient capital, energy and intelli- 
gence to exploit their opportunities fully. 
Squatters moved on, and many even of the 
more prosperous settlers did so too (in the case 
of the Donner family, going west to starvation, 
cannibalism and death in the snows of the 


Sierra Nevada). Those who rema 1 , 
the pattern of Midwestern S *' 
which was to endure until 

fcrcntintion, of landowner 
nnd hired hands, which strife^ 
that which was emerging j n tX?* 

same time, race and slavery beingS, 

all-unportam, variable. 8 ■ ' 

Abraham Lincoln lived not oa Ifaeaaii 
in Springfield, at first the counw? 
Sangamon, later the State capita] .CT' 
oniy fifteen miles away from WflS 
creek s people were also his; UketheX 

front Kentucky; many of them *e«a 
times his friends, legal clients,™ 
allies; his name crops up in their 
peatedly. They knew him asaa, fl 
lawyer and a leading Whig politidufe 
his prairie years, though the raaiwi u 
voted for the man from Chicago. Sta 
Douglas, in both 1858 and I860. F 
notices this relationship, but he do «« 
plore it, any more than he does tbeh. 
question of exactly how politics rooidtS 
the prairie, and how a society of trip 
from the slave South was transmuted^ 
loyally Unionist a community that ufe 
hundred of its young men joined the Safe 
army and none , at least so far as Fara^t 
us, sat the war out or joined the rebeh(& 
surely there must have been at taut 
Copperheads in Sugar Creek). 

This is a problem in social hiswj.i 
mediately relevant to anyone trying toi 
acterize the people of the Midwest, belli 
be feared that Professor Faragbc i 
assumes, like all too many social hi&i 
that social history really is “hlstoiy dl 
politics left out", instead of a partictlci 
of historical investigation, or that potimi 
is somehow trivial compared to, say.lkh 
tory of reproduction. To which It ns 
answered that if the Union seemed tofci 
of SugHr Creek to be something woitkbk 
full measure of their devotion, then tbarH 
rian has a duty to explain their attilui.ai 
as their views on Indians, railroads, * 
God, education and drink. 


Rediscovering human feelings 


fanning Cdl fo TfaUPrOI* 

rTugiffiNG and JUDITH SHAPIRO 
□Ln [o China: A survivor of the Cultural 
■ Revolution reports on China today 
240pp. Chatto and Windus. £12.95. 

0701 1 3I25X 

Personal memories of China's 1966-76 Cultu- 
ral Revolution, in which at least a million peo- 
ple died, have rarefy found their way into 
Western translation. In the People’s Republic 
jtself. the government briefly encouraged the 
flog of past horrors - for political rather than 
krapeulic ends - but the resulting “wounds 
fefBUire” was mainly thin and sentimental- 
ad. Now, once again, the party has dis- 
paraged dwelling on the past and has told its 
people -with a hardy but shallow optimism - 
p leave these tragedies behind them. To 
nperficial appearance, the country has turned 
obsessively to its future. 

Liang Heng and Judith Shapiro’s Son of the 
Solution (reviewed in the TLS , November 4, 
1983), recorded Liang's bitter youth during 
({lose years - his experiences as a Red Guard, 
the fractures within Iris family, their exile to the 
countryside. In 1980 he married Shapiro, his 
American teacher, with the personal permis- 
sion of Deng Xiaoping, and left for the United 
States, Now Return to China picks up the 
threads which he relinquished, and records a 
searching and sympathetic journey through the 
detritus of his past. 

The book is unique. Composed jointly by 
manand wife, it is written in the voice of Liang’, 
but whether its dominant sensibility - humane, 
troubled - belongs primarily to him or her (or 
fttbaps to both) is impossible to know. Its 
journey moves from encounters with Liang’s 
past - his family, his college, the peasants on 
, thorn he was billeted in exile - to chance meet- 
bp with others, mostly victims of the Revolu- 





Oneofthe five million Uygur Chinese Muslims who live in the Xinjiang region (formerly Eastern Turkistan) -a detail from one of Peter Yung's coloured photographs 
In his Xinjiang: The silk road: Islam's overland route to China ( 160pp. Hong Kong: Oxford University Press. £19.50. 0 195841212). 
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tion. He finds his father ageing and ill, and 
effects for him a brief, sad reunion with his 
divorced mother. Liang’s once violently politi- 
cized elder sister is now knitting underwear 
and fussing over her only daughter. “What 
should she say when the child returned from 
school and told her that Teacher had instructed 
everyone to love the [Communist] party? Did 
Mama love the party? Liang Feng sighed. 
'How- can I tell her what I really think?' she 
asked. ‘We can love our parents and children, 
but support, not love, is all we owe the party?'" 

The greatest irony of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion is that it has left behind it a profound 
revulsion from politics. Almost everybody suf- 
fered, and perhaps the wounds lie deeper in the 
national psyche for being so little examined 


Taking the strain 


I ales from the foothill country 


Mark Abley 

PERCY BUL1XHILD 

The Sun Came Down: The history of the world 
as my Blackfeet elders told it 
390pp. Harper and Row. £21.25. 

0062501070 

P 10 ^ raw ^ ac ^ s an ^ the singular virtues of 
Percy Bullchild’s remarkable account of Black- 
foot Indian mythology are indissoluble. They 
stem from Bullchild’s status as an insider, a 
believer, an initiate; he is not a man for whom 
all his subjects belong to the realm of myth A 
seventy-year-61d artist, an inhabitant all his life 
oMhe rolling foothill country in southern 
™>erta and northern Montana, ' BuIIchild 
heard many of the teles in The Sun Came Down 
from his paternal grandmother, Catches Last, 
who was bom in the 1830s. He has, then, an 
intimate tie to the old nomadic freedom of his 
troubled people, and his voice has an authority 
as undeniable: as it is mtscholarly. “Of course 
there ate iriany versions of this particular fact” 
he disarmingly suggests on one qceasion, “but 
this the most true fact.'", 1 .. - • 

His compendium of -“particular facts” is 
easier to read than to describe. Vie Sun Came 
Down begins with a retelling 6f8lackfoot cos- 
mogony-, the news of the sun's creation of the . 
earth, moon andstars*- and of the origins of life, 
and. death qn £ar*h. Eventually Creator Sun 
withdraws from > his direct involvement' with 
mankind, preferring td act.thraugh the lives of; 
NapL a trickster herq, and Bloodcfot, a mira- 
culous vanquisher .of monsters. BuIIchild de-' 
scribes ihelc exploits at length, *nd he uses the 
- device of mythic narrative, to iejrpJain the Indi- 
ans Suti: Uaqce and .other sacred rituals. 
Moreover, w pforitfes, ethical pt^oriptions ' * 
warnings arid terae hdmili^ as wdl asdescrS l 


planned and the author’s private aim was to 
assemble an encyclopaedia of his people’s 
traditions seen and felt from within. 

He is not precisely a monotheist, yet his 
reverence for Creator Sun, and his insistence 
on the sun’s primacy before all other forces and 
spirits, are among the book's most striking 
qualities. Although BuIIchild claims that tills 
primacy was acknowledged throughout the 
Americas, it . seems unlikely he is correct; 
J. W. E. Newbery once recorded an Ojibwa 
prayer to “Father Sky, Grandfather, home of 
our brother the Sun and our sister the Moon 
and all the Wheeling Stars . . Unlike St 
Francis or the Ojibwa, BuIIchild would never 
presume to call the sun his brother. The Plains 
Shoshoni, southern neighbours of the Black- 
foot, apparently represented the Supreme 
Being by the moon as well as the sun. But 
according to BuIIchild, the moon (also known 
as Severed Leg) was Creator Sun's first wife, 
untila Snakeman corrupted her and provoked 

her banishment and endless sterility.. 

The author expresses frequent scorn for mis- 
sionaries churches, and the entire Christian 
faith to which, these days, a majority of his 
people adheres. It seems probable, none the 
,l«s, that ; his own narratives have been influ- 
enced by Christianity. “Mother Earth and 
Creator Sun wanted the wickedness to stopail 
°y er » tWs was the only way they could fight it 
with someone to work with* 7 such an explana- 
tion of Bloodolot’s provenance surely echoes 

ESS*'****- Bullc ™ eveii fefcrs to 
Bloodcfot ^^the Savior": Elsewhere -he 

SQn Wared- at Fatima, . 
-■ ^ he B 8harf n8 of buffalo tongue 

a d blood before, a Sun Dance as though that 
; J? ea j th . 6 Mass;. Hi? prose. , with its con- ' 
: stent emphasis on the sun; and the sun’s people 

: ftekfoot, Allan £ Wolf 5 Le« ; • 

yewnomtthe Plains, ™ 


of good stories, and BuIIchild tells fba* 
The writings about Napl, the trick# 1 
used his supernatural powers for boil f 
and ill, are tinged with an odd irony Wfl 
the ostensible character of the hero (Ik' 
always so jolly and kind to everyone^* 
nlike") and Ills actual deeds: rape. ^ 
cannibalism and attempted genocide. U 
stories lay nn uncommon weight o#» 
physical hunger as the motive for 
Napi’s crimes. While BuIIchild is a*? 
building suspense, he tends lobeupatf 
explanations, ns though unsure of h»JJ 
audience. Certain passages are manw. 
tone of forlorn defiance. Sometimes, 
reader longs for a greater subtlety 
English is not, after all, the aurimrt . ^ 
tongue. The eloquence in his stories 
function of image and plot than of *** 
Bullchild’s disclosures about 
monies are the most complete to haw , 
from the Blackfoot, who have a 
not giving much away. Their publics W. 
the inevitable question: how strong - 
-beliefs, how powerful are these slortf*. 
tlce today? the Sun Came Down 
elegiac tone, as though its author 
his will, making a verbal museum, * 
for the old faith. Readers shook I 
ascribing to Bullchild's tales a ^ 
; Mcity, for in those cases where the *J ^ 
already been recorded, his 
Variance with other, vwl!-0^ ,eJ 
To take but one example, he gives ^ 

“Starman" to. the bridegroom 
ascends into the sky, whereas. 
groom Js the Morning 
i. Still, . BuIIchild has perform^^fi 
. service -for his own people and . ■ 

'is a.man who never suffers them,_^^ 

see the sun merely as around -U 
wh*t line a coin. B he lived 


and discussed. Return to China paints a picture 
of a land still riddled by the- divisions of recent 
history - in factory, school, home. People have 
thrown themselves into economic reform as 
sheepishly as they once hurled themselves intu 
ideology. The new 6lite Is as ugly, in its 
mercenary way, as the old. An ingrained sense 
of hierarchy is still paramount. 

Return to China provides a complex mass of 
pointers to the future, in which current West- 
ern conceptions seem confirmed: the successor 
the agricultural Responsibility System, with its 
concurrent threat of a population explosion; 
the blessed relaxation of party supervision; 
the struggling emergence of a fresh-minded 
technocracy; ubiquitous corruption and a rash 
of new entrepreneurs. There are fascinating 
passages recording Heng and Shapiro’s visit to 
the old Maoist paragon-village of Dazhai, now 
discredited; encounters with the Hui Muslim 
minority; an old friend’s first-person narrative 
of his five-year sentence in the country's top 
security prison; and Heng’s own account of 
how he set himself up as a non-Marxist candi- 
date in a grass-roots democracy movement at 
his college in 1980. 

: But the crux of this book is an ethical and 


. , l ■ 1 / or Ills HYC-yetu sciiiciilg in 

— — — and exprejs one s troubles as ph jsiral (^ move ^ Heng ' 

Roy Porter thoroughly sanct.oned in any case by the a - h(w J ^ Umwl[ , , 

— egories of traditional Chinese medical theoy). , , gnaa-rooK demoe 

ARTHUR kleinmAN This “somatization" of what we would read as ^ ^ * jn 19g0 

Social Origins of Distress and Disease: properly psychiatric disorders must not be seen gut lhe crux of ^ boo] 

Depression, neurasthenia and pain in modem ^ mentally "backward", a “throwback": that 

Giina ‘ would be to commit the ethnocentric fallacy. T) _ _ _ 1 5 - 

156pp. YaleUniversity Press. £20. Neither does it simply amount to “medicaliza- ^ (j jTj 

1300034511 tion" in the pejorative, conspiratorial sense. T 

Rather it constitutes almost the oniy legitimate 

At the beginning of this century, neurasthenia means of expressing a personal protest in that Jonathan Mtrsky 

(roughly, nervous prostration) was known as extraordinarily tightly controlled — — 

fte “American disease”. Today it is not even Kieinman found that his patients, weighed lynNPAN 

rMo grized in American diagnostic hand- down by appalling burdens of family separa- The New Chinese Revotutto 

tooks. Yet it is booming in China. Patients by tion, overwork, poverty and political strife, 246pp. Haraish Hamilton. J 

(be million experience chronic headache, fat- and denied any regular vocalization of their 0241 120381 

ifle, non-specific intestinal pain, and so forth , discontents, were permitted a certain relief - a : 

term their troubles “neurasthenia"; and move back to their loved ones, a riiange of jobs write a b 0 ut China tc 

tab auto*diagnosis is eagerly endorsed by their - if and only if disease demanded it. Being . tartiet", says Lyn 

tars. Sufferers who would be “depressed" neurasthenic could thus, paradoxically, she describes as "th 

J the West are “neurasthenic" in the People’s their prime source of strength. intercontinental missiles". 


deeply moving one, inherent in the conversa- 
tions with Cultural Revolution victims -from n 
debunked Maoist peasant-hero at Dazhai to 
the cx-student penitently nursing the sick 
professor whom he had flogged in the Rcvolu- 
tioa. For “ideological absolutes had led us 
Chinese to treat one another in ways that ran 
contrary to any human feeling. Now the poli- 
tical movements had passed and were officially 
pronounced disasters. If we were to heal our 
wounds, surely a first step would be to 
recognize they existed.” 

But Return to China is more than an act of 
recognition. “After the long nightmare," its 
authors ask , “how many were looking seriously 
at themselves, beginning with the basic ques- 
tions of their behaviour toward other human 
beings?" On the strength of this book (and on 
other evidence), the answer is: too few. The 
Cultural Revolution, when it is examined at 
all, is assessed in political and pragmatic terms, 
rather than by qualities of human conscience 
and compassion. The familiar habits linger in 
fresh guises. “It was easy to fear that the seeds 
of new disasters lay amid the optimism, and 
that China’s way into the modern world was 
still bound to be a troubled one.” 


People’s paradoxes 


LYNN PAN 

The New Chinese Revolution 
246pp. Hamish Hamilton. £12.95. 

0241120381 

“To write about China today is to pursue a 
moving target", says Lynn Pan of a country 
which she describes as "the Middle Ages plus 
intercontinental missiles". Miss Pan is a native 


“roe west are “neurasthenic" in the Peoples their prime source or srrengm. intercontinental missiles”. Miss Pan is a native 

Republic. Why? Interpreting the social matrix Kieinman offered his patients psycnotne - 0 fgh anK ijai; she was raised in its upper class by 

Ws problem forms the pith of Arthur Klein- apy (for he continued to see that as mee mg naQD j BSt taught English by her missionaiy-edu- 


®an’g wide-ranging and thought-provoking 
Kia y ^ medical anthropology. • • 

• ^ ere are of course some relatively trivial 
Wplanations: crudely put, much of Chinese 
"scientific* medicine js still operating within 
—siS cations once borrowed from the West 


their “real" needs); but many found his offer 
wounding and threatening: being diagnosed as 
mentally ill would have been the ultimate cross 
to bear. “Psychiatry” was clearly experienced 
by them as a masked inquisition, yet more 
"comradely consciousness raising”, stealing 
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now discredited here. But vastly more is at the disease that promised them relict, witn me 
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depression” (or, more broadly, “neurosis") .perlalist with our meanings of illness man wun 

, [Jates the; pain in the mind or the self. our medicines. . , 

^ychiatrizing'' problems in this latter way is ' This book offers a reflective - and some- 
.^now.a legitimate and well-adapted response times refreshingly seif-ont re«ew o 

V? J.® Wdlviduaiistic West, with our "right to fine series of researches into the 

Wbrness", But in.China the idiorn would be roots of illness Kleuunan has . 

• Cultural Revolution purged the past decade. It P le * 


airacKeu as a aisease wmw 
j\ - )■ Psychiatri^ts were branded as 
’ SJ en t' and fo I '.a sufferer to confess to per-. 

' ' Sw • ProHsma was to be stigmatized as a 
l ^fsonallfy,. in' other words, “dis-. 

V- 

!■ tffychlatry did hot of course abql- ; 

J tfhlwiv? ^ ;^atima ■ (indeed , as Kieinman’s 
f 1 ^ Hunan in the early 1980s . 
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nannies* taught English by her missionary-edu- 
cated mother and has spent much of her life in 
Britain. She is in fact skilled at hitting the 
Chinese moving target: her Old Shanghai: 
Gangsters in Paradise and China's Sorrow ; 
Journeys around the Yellow River are distin- 
guished by their wit and empathy, and are the 
best recent studies of the world's largest city 
and one of its richest river valleys. 

Pan divides The New Chinese Revolution t 
which covers events that occurred as recently 
as mid-January, into topical chapters - on the 
countryside, the city, foreign policy, families, 
sex and love, crime, intellectuals, religion - 
and enlivens the narrative with those experi- 
ences of her own that could not have happened 
to a Westerner. She visits a Buddhist convent 
and chats with the mother superior; calls at a 
monastery where members of her family have 


reiauvism. » , niie nf dr i, nRSS and chats witn me momer supwiur, wn» ™ » 

ease" and enter into the meanings of sickness wherc mBinbere 0 f her family have 

from the patient’s point of mw. Md ^we for ^ rayers for ^ dead;. pretends to be a 

understand sickness as strength as well as st g al a marriage bureau; bathes jn a nch 

ma. And not least it inrites hedth-cmeprofes- Mnt . f nw ^^[ 0 ^ bathtub, as snajay as 

sionals tp recognize that to achieve an ® S ng made Jacuzzi . . .and my bath 

ened grasp Of the soad had to te filled with buckets of wafer from a 
doesn’t automatically entail . single tap in the courtyard", 

tion” is the most helpfid way fcr^d. T^ere ra , S he says that “as a Chinese I can’t be accused 
— nnww in the DOQVi in ..... . I l..< t:.— oHihulM/ 


Chinese manners of thought and behaviour". 
She sets China's present in its historical con- 
text, and at the same time focuses on its central 
paradoxes: 

No nation on earth has done more in recent times to 
obliterate its past, yel no nation is closer to its roots. 
Collectively the Chinese have execrable taste; indi- 
vidually they can be very discriminating . . . one 
man devotes ten years of his life 10 lovingly rendering 
James Joyce's Ulysses into Chinese; another has 
never opened a book in his life. 

Pan is a skilled China-watcher. She tells us 
who is who in the present struggle between 
reformers and conservatives, while observing 
that “the picture often blurs, with the reform- 
minded espousing liberal policies one minute 
and back-pedalling the next”. She admires 
Deng Xiaoping’s masterful political man- 
oeuvring: “the moves were the work of a supre- 
mo: there was a hovering, a swoop, and then 
the stuff of which Deng Is made did the rest." 
But she also tells us, in a discussion of the 
party’s fear of “loan" (chaos) , that during the 
wave of executions which took thousands of 
lives during 1983-84, Deng boasted! that he had 
“killed a batch of people". 

One of Pan’s favourite writers is party mem- 
ber Uu Blnyan, an investigative journalist and 
author of short stories. He is a survivor of 
twenty-two years of Maoist persecution, who 
told Pah that he no longer worried about being 
purged because “he is, as he himself wryly puts 
it, ‘past caring"’. Until recently he received 
sackfuls of letters from troubled people who 
saw hini as "a champion of the wronged and 
helpless”, but a few, weeks ago, too late for 
even Pan's last-minute inclusions, he was 
purged from the party. And Ms purge has been 
followed by a national campaign which por- 
travs him. despite the fact that he is a former 
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American notes 


Christopher Hitchens 

Hawaii is the only state of the American Union 
that doesn't have a Caucasian majority, that 
isn’t physically connected to the mainland, that 
has been bombed by an enemy, that grows 
coffee, that officially recognizes a tongue other 
than English, that has a royal palace in the state 
capita] and that has a Union Jack in the comer 
of its state flag. On the day that I first glimpsed 
Pearl Harbor President Reagan had just 
announced trade sanctions against Japan while 
simultaneously urging the Japanese to bear the 
cost of a re-armed and enlarged military estab- 
lishment. So I was lucky to have, as my guides, 
two people with a highly-evolved sense of his- 
tory and place. Leon Edel, having completed 
masterly editions of Henry James and Edmund 
Wilson, is now composing memoirs of himself 
and others. His wife, Marjorie Sinclair, has 
passed fifty years on the islands to his twenty. 
She has published two novels about cultural 
tension and contrast in Hawaii, and has col- 
lected a beautiful anthology of Polynesian tra- 
ditional poetry under (he title The Path of the 
Ocean. 

We met at the Sans Souci beach, where 
Robert Louis Stevenson used to go for reflec- 
tion and recuperation and which used to be the 
estate of the Mclnerny family - whose balus- 
trade on the sea-front still survives. “If anyone 
desires such old fashioned things as lovely 
scenery, quiet pure air, clear-sea-water, good 
food”, wrote Stevenson of this break in the 
reef, “and heavenly sunsets h ung out before his 
eyes over the Pacific and the distant hills of 
Waianae, I recommend him cordially to the 
Sans Souci.” I can endorse this recommenda- 
tion, in spite of the spirited attempts that have 
been made to create a simulacrum of Miami 
Beach near Diamond Head. Further down- 
town, the royal palace built by Stevenson's 
drinking companion and friend King Kalukaua 
survives in a more spacious setting. The name 
Mclnemy is preserved in that of a large depart- 





THE 
Building 
blocks 


Few buildings have so 
affected our lives as the 
generation of schools 
built after the last war. 
In a.newbook, Towards 
'a 'Social Architecture, 
Andrew Saint describes 
how they took shape; 
Fiona MacCarthy reviews 
it in The Times Books 
Page next Thursday. 


ment store and other holdings. And the name 
of the main drag - Beretania Street - exempli- 
fies some of the old Hawaiian affection for the 
British connection. 

Mark Twain wrote that the panorama from 
Pali Lookout was the most beautiful in the 
world, and the spread of high-rise develop- 
ment has still not abolished the Hawaii that 
gave rise to his rapture. There is still an inno- 
cence to be detected as well - or is that the 
over-receptive imagination? Leon Edel tends 
to qualify romantic speculation by speaking 
sternly of such things as the dethronement of 
King Liliwokalani by “the sugar interests''. 
Since then, he implies, Hawaii has been a para- 
dise principally for commerce. Marjorie 
Sinclair does not dissent from this, but there is, 
in her two novels, a sense of a latent and unex- 
tinguished Hawaiian identity. In Kona , the 
struggle takes place over mixed blood and 
mixed marriage, with a typically Scots wild 
card in the genes of the relationship. The 
second book, The Wild Wind, concerns a sex- 
ual counterpoint as well, but this time between 
an outsider and a very Americanized 
Hawaiian. 

The importance of the word or term Kona is 
that it signifies both an idea and a place: a sort 
of Hawaiian genius loci. In The Path of the 
Ocean, I learned that there is a Hawaiian word 
kaona, which denotes “hidden meaning". It 
seems that all Hawaiian poetry has a literal and 
a kaona interpretation. I suppose that all poet- 
ry is subject to this sort of indirection, but 
Sinclair makes a persuasive case for consider- 
ing it as conscious artifice in the case of the 
Hawaiians. Her book records the oral tradition 
in that “Polynesian Triangle” which is de- 
scribed by Samoa. Hawaii and New Zealand, 
and attempts to periodize and distinguish it 
where this is possible or seemly. {The Path of 
the Ocean is published by the University of 
Hawaii Press, Honolulu.) 

* * ■* 

By a nice coincidence, Ellen Emmet Read's 
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portrait of Henry James has been lent by Leon 
Edel to the inaugural exhibition of the Nation- 
al Museum of Women in the Arts, which 
opened in Washington last month. (A sketch 
for this portrait, which shows James more bul- 
bous and with a distressingly red nose, hangs in 
Edel’s front room overlooking the Diamond 
Head crater.) 

American Women Artists 1830-1930 is a re- 
cord of women's. painting designed “to com- 
mence with and feature that leading family of 
early nineteenth-century artists, the Penies of 
Philadelphia, and to include the first signs of 
abstraction in the paintings of Katharine 
Dreier and Agnes Pelton in the 1920s”. This is 
the intent of Eleanor Tufts, who assembled the 
124 paintings and sculptures on show in the 
restored Renaissance Revival building, two 
blocks from the White House, which encloses 
both the museum and its opening exhibition. 

On the walls at present are three paintings by 
Mary Cassatt, the only American to exhibit 
with the Impressionists at the Paris Salon. 
There is also one of the earliest efforts of Geor- 
gia O’Keeffe. Lesser-known women painters - 
themselves part of the point of the gallery and 
the exhibit - are on show. Dr Tufts draws 
attention to Cecilia Beaux, a portraitist who 
executed likenesses of the rich and famous but 
who also specialized in wives and children and 

Russian Roulette 

Elizabeth Winter 

Does the era of glasnost really herald the post- 
dissident era? Can we in London look forward 
to the day when we can walk into Collet’s 
International Bookshop in the Charing Cross 
Road and buy the works of dissident writers 
such as Solzhenitsyn? Can we look forward to 
the day when a Russian writer is a writer who 
writes in Russian - not a Soviet writer or a 
dissident writer or a socialist realist writer or a 
decadent bourgeois writer? Will the extraor- 
dinary divide between Collet’s and Foyle’s 
Bookshop, which within one hundred yards on 
the Charing Cross Road present contemporary 
Russian literature in all its demagogic disarray, 
be bridged in this new era? At present the one 
will not touch £migr6 publications, the other 
specializes in “dissidence", 

Which of them, one wonders, will handle the 
books of a new Russian-language publishing 
house based in London? And will they be im- 
ported into the Soviet Union? Resolutely 
democratic (a co-operative venture) and re- 
solutely maverick (literature cannot and must 
not be seen In political terms), RR - Russian 
Roulette Press, 8A Rochester Terrace, Lon- 
don NW1 - launches its first two titles next 
week. A novelist, a poet, a disc-jockey, his 
actress wife and a British artistocrat with im- 
peccable Bolshevik credentials are the direc- 
tors of this new venture. Initially, they will 
publish their own work and that of similarly 

AUTHOR, AUTHO R 

Competition No 327 

Readers are invited to Identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and' to. send. us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
; May 22. A prize of £2Q is offered for the first correct 
i of answers opened on that date, or failing that the 
- m^ neariy correct - Jn which case inspired 
" SM^Btyprk will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author Author 327" on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House. St John’s 
: Une. Loqdon EC1M4BX. tjw solution and results 
will appear on May 29. 

' i'lW? “Qducprl Jugujate the drum's! 

SjSjjJ rtf A 883 , ^“bgulnatc the strings! 

Twottld the flutes! Stravinsky’s April Comes 

. Wl|h pitiless pomp and pain of sacred springs . . . 
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, With ^^trajib^orftie patlbiiV 
• And tight those strings and quick tp break In the . 

j a Di! n ,hft ^clement weather; , . 

• rA# ‘Ml. ShfiU Jhe spng of tfc? str% when 'the 
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who had Mrs Theodore Roosevelts 
Andrew Carnegie among her sit^ 113 
The sumptuous catalogue, which 
illuminating text as well as thecll?^ 
$34.95 (paperback, $24.95). 
contact address is 4590 MacArthurE?' 
NW, Washington. DC 20007. TTie^S 
goes on tour in June. 

* * * 

There is no feminine term in English 
ter - or at least the usage "painlress"^ 
employed or proposed by anybody. 0 mJ 
there are those who wish thatthe terra‘s 
artists” had consistent analogues in coZ 
ble fields. In the latest issue oftheaS 
American Book Review, published by folk 
versity of Colorado, appears the fbUnfo. 
ample of controlled irritation: 

The term poetess is, I am told, out of fashio^ 
n lo female poet or woman poet, regardkaijL 
say (“The Urgent Waves of Verse," Nov-DtclH 
that Lorinc Niedecker was probably our fimw 
this century, nor would I. What 1 wrote wk 
Lorinc Niedecker was probably our finest m 
this century. That's tendentious enough, thatyi 
August Heriah 

This makes the difficulties ofthetfrofot 
Times with “Ms” (“American notes", psaf 
seem even more easily surmountable thani) 
have actually proved to be. 1 


“independent" minded writers. The beads 
one of friendship and a commitment to notfej 
more nor less than the value of the wing 
word. Albi i serenadi , by Igor PomenutscMi 
collection of short stories, or prose piemo 
celebration of language, affirming Ruk 
literature’s place within the European k: 
garde. Russofobka i fungofll by Zinovy & 
(to be published in the autumn by Heinesc 
under the title The Mushroom Picker)iit 
macabre and wickedly humorous story olt 
marriage of an English Trotksyistgiiluli 
Muscovite eccentric who sees the wnNii 
culinary terms. 

Future titles include, "Talking Lrtfl' 
edited by the disc-jockey, Seva Novgorod, 
who for years has been presenting pop no 
from London to a Soviet audience, andreofr 
mg letters from enthusiastic listeners llm# 
out the Soviet Union (such is the irapadd 
glasnost that recently Moscow Radios- 
quested an interview with him, not a)* 
broadcast); and a Socratic dialogue bet*® 
the Jewish Moscow-bom Buddhist philosofte- 
Alexander Piatigorsky, and his neigfAccn 
and close relatives In n Moscow street. . 

London was the home of the first Rm® 
Free Press (started by Alexander Hereen in® 
1850s) and it is surely no coindenw 
London should be the home of this newpw^ 
Unlike Herzen, Its members do not am ^ 
bring about another Russian .Revolution;!* 
perhaps hope to repair some of the d&m# B 
literature caused by the last one. 


"The Queen”, and huge resettling. Thai 
A snivel on the violins: 

I think of your face among all those roo*-- ■ 


Competition No 323 . • 

Winner: Barbara C. Philips . j 

Answers: uitml' 

1 Last year I was walking down ' >u ! nC J . 
c ../-ui n^i.dnH last time. 


1 Last year I was walking down 

saw Swinburne for the first and last time. ^ 
nothing but his face and head, I did aoti wr^- 
ridiculously short trousers that Puhioy pe^r \ 
ably mention when nientloriing Swuiourn^t^ , 
Arnold Bennett, “Swinburne”, ^ ^ 

2 Nor had I any Ulusloris about Algw^^ 
Swinburne, who often used to stop 

when he met it on Nurses’ Walk. ^ 
Wimbledon Common, and pat me oa 
kiss me: he was an inveterate pr^ ,n T^.;. , : 
patter imd kisser. ’ . cteP w,; 

Robert Graves, Goodbye to All Vf”' , • ■ 

3 “I well remember, when 1 


head-boy called us together rflnd 
fellow with a mass of curly red hair, 
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Letters 

rAt;flmtlient and letteT ^ A pnl 24). As one who thinks expendi- 

Govemmci ture on Fortress Falklands grotesquef , sym . 

Education pathize with his complaint that the Govem- 

c- - 1 said T. J. Reed reminded me of Dr ment has got its priorities wrong. But as I listen 

S-w (Letters, April 10). No longer. In his lost in Parliament to the demands, day after day, 

letter (April 24) he looks more like those for greater public expenditure, I think he is 

fairies in the children's song who scream and optimistic in thinking that the funding of higher 

shout, And throw manure about. He won’t, he education could be returned to the base-line of 

vs answer points put to him. He will concern 1974 without a return to inflation. For there are 

himself only with the "essence” of his oppo- other claimants with more popular support: 

W nts’ case. (Does he recall the low view Pop- the health service, whose economics are atarm- 

oer took of thinkers who argue from essence?) ing; the really poor; the inner cities; housing 

Ils a handy device. You ignore what your for the homeless, or, for that matter, prisons 

adversaries say and invent their essence. So, if for the villains. The Government’s priorities 

Isay some things ought to change, that is “a may not be Mr Bernard’s or mine but we have 

ground for letting classics die out”. Or, if I to accept that its attempts to make the public 

ague that major scientific research funded by sector more efficient are both just and popular, 

government should be concentrated, that Where government is wrong is in thinking that 

means “limiting research to a few universities”. institutions can be changed solely by applying 

la fact, I want strong departments of classics in financial pressure. You can use a stick but you 

some universities - though I don't accept that need a carrot as well to get results. And a carrot 

every graduate who misquotes Tacitus has a is needed. How else will you get a new spirit in 

right to a post in one of them. So, too, the fact small universities of no more than 3,000 stu- 

tba! I want the Government's input to fun- dents, not particularly distinguished (unlike 

damentally expensive scientific research con- Essex) for their research, yet attempting to 

centrated in a few places does not mean that in teach every major discipline? Such places will 

others research cannot be funded by industry have to change their shape, and it will be better 

and other agencies, as has been done with sue- for them to do so willingly than sullenly, 

cess by Salford and Aston. It was the refusal to agree to any variation 

Of course, I realize that Mr Reed is letting from the model of the 1960s that alienated 

his political passions out for a trot. But is he Westminster and Whitehall from the universi- 

even a good judge of politics? What does he ties. From the days of Shirley Williams's Thir- 

mean when he says vice-chancellors are too teen Points government’s initiatives have been 

ready to abandon their principles and lack rejected, and dons have appeared to be living 

bsckbone? Maurice Shock has been tireless in in a self-contained world. In The Times of 

lobbying government. Does Mr Reed want April 9 Sir Geoffrey Elton was very right to 

some acL of defiance? -Well, that has happened argue that teaching and research cannot be 

it University College, Cardiff; and as a result separated; and that research in the humanities 

die premier campus in Wales, so it is reported, does not cost much. But he added that “I have 

now faces a deficit of £7 million, and a cut of never asked for a penny from the Govern- 

400 students and more than 130 staff over three ment”. He may not have asked but he got it: his 

years. I don’t know whether Mr Reed thinks salary, that part of the block grant that went to 

the refusal of the Principal and Council to im- the University Library, and a building for his 

plement cuts was heroic. I think it scandalous. Faculty which he planned and is now costing 

It is bringing unnecessary hardship to staff and Cambridge rather more than a penny in 

students and weakens the unspoken conven- maintenance. Mr Bernard, I think, is mistaken 

lions of trust and good faith on which rests the in thinking that all that is needed is for the 

relationship of universities with the University public to pay up and universities to retugi to 

Grants Committee and government. The De- the happy days of the past, 

partment of Education and Science is now all Perhaps one ought to remember a more dis- 
too likely to impose curbs on ail universities to tant past. The university reforms of the mid- 
prevent a repetition of such gross mismanage- Victorian age took place at a time of unexam- 

ment. pled prosperity for Oxford and Cambndge. 

It is a relief to turn to George Bernard’s Around 1875 the annual dividend of a Fellow 

AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

Milk AbJej’s Beyond Forget: Rediscovering the prairies was published last year. 

Dirid Arnold Is a lecturer I n Hiaiory at the University of Lancaster and the author of Police Power and 
Colonial Rule, 1986. 

Cbrta Bahllck’s In Frankenstein's Shadow will be published later this year . 

Mkhad Brock is the Warden or Nuffield College, Oxford, and author of Tfte Great Reform Act, 1973. 

Bngh Brogan’s Mowgli's Sons: Kipling and Baden-Powelt's Scouts Is published this week. 

Stuart Brown is Professor of Philosophy at the Open University. He is the Editor of Reason and Religion, 

1977, and the author of Leibniz, 1984, fn the Philosophers in Context series. 

ton e-Marie Conway isDeputy Literary Editor of 77« Times Higher Education Supplement. 

JodHh Cook’s Red Alert: The world-wide hazards of nuclear power, 1986, will be reissued shortly In a revised 

paperback edition. 

ijMeCook is a lecturer In theHislory of Art at University College London. 

Philip Core is a painter and the author of Camp: The liethat tells thetruth, 1984. 

■John L. Flood is Deputy Director of the University of London Institute of Germanic Studies. 

Mm Fothergill’s most recent book is The Strawberry Hill Set: Horace Walpole and his cirde, 1983. _ - 
P-N. Fur bank Is Visiting Professor in Literature at the Open University. He is the author (with W. R. Owens) 
Canonisation of Daniel Defoe, which will be published shortly. • . ■ 

MtrHainsworth isaFellowof Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, and co-editor (with Michael Caesar) of Wrire/s 
"d Society In Contemporary Italy (1983). His book on Petrarch is forthcoming. 

Christopher Hllcbena is the Washington tojumnlst of the Nation. 

paridlrigkby Is Professor of Developmental Psychology at the University of Utrecht. 

Bgj* Wji Professorof Political Economy at University College Ujdoii. He £as recently edued (w.tb 
Martin Wolf) Stagflation, Savings, and the State: Perspectives on the global economy. 

Jwuiban Mlrsky writes about China for the Observer . • . 

^^9^Mnrray isa Fellow of University College, Oxford, and author ot Reason and Society In the Ml die 

Nash Is Reader In the History of Art at the University of Essex. - Mthnn v 

’ kt ^h&nteriurerat the Wellcome Institute fortheHlstory of Medicine, London.Hls most recent boo 
Society in the Eighteenth Century, 1982. , f\/«i„ m( .cOne 

-b^K^niOTLectt^rinEnglishat theUriiverriiyofLeicester.dnd General Ed.torofVolumcs 

., History of Drama In English. 

I* res ^ dent of th ® British Comparative Literature W ^ ^ ' 

.8^ 

r most recent boqk i&Anitgones, 1984. 

i" iflio Cyprus, 1975, wa? reissued in paperback last year. 

■ letter in English at the Roehampton Institute of Higher Education, 

^ yCar * « •' 

isAFfcUQWdfJeaui Coflefr , Cjunbridgb v , i t ,y. ,■ ■ . i ' ‘ iJovl^:br, 


of King’s was £280, then the agricultural de- 
pression struck. By 1895 the dividend had fal- 
len to £80 - which could be supplemented a 
little by fees for teaching. The Fellows could 
have paid themselves more, but they chose to 
create more scholarships for poor boys and to 
spend large sums on buildings for them. Yet 
this was also the time when the intellectual 
reputation of the college began to grow. The 
days of self-sacrifice have come again but, if 
universities will take sensible management de- 
cisions and not rely on cuts across the board 
which bring equal misery to all, there need not 
be intellectual decline. 

NOEL ANNAN. 

16 St John's Wood Road, London NW8. 

Thomas Wolfe 

Sir, - I don’t disagree with Hugh Kenner's 
assessment of Thomas Wolfe (April 17) but his 
way with the evidence is invidious. Quoting a 
bit from The Web and the Rock, he comments: 

it is declamation striving to be literary, indeed 
betraying literary sources whence Wolfe's privy paw 
tends to fetch much that is striking. We are in n 
section of Wolfe's novel called “Love's Biller 
Mystery" - n lift from Ulysses. 

Well, yes, the phrase is lifted from Ulysses, but 
in Ulysses it is lifted from Yeats's “Who Goes 
with Fergus?", as Professor Kenner well knows 
but doesn’t say. If there is a difference between 
an allusion and a lift, Kenner linsn’t shown 
what it is. Is his “privy paw" lifted from 
“Lycidas" or an allusion to it? It won't do to sny 
that Wolfe betrays his sources, unless you show 
that what Joyce. Eliot and Kenner are doing 
with them is quite different. I agree of course 
that Kenner's paw tends to fetch much that is 
striking. 

DENIS DONOGHUE. 

Department or English, New York University, 19 
University Place, New York, New York 10003. 

Military Metaphor 

Sir, - Even in the ranks of Tuscany we had to 
cheer the packed grey columns of your latest 
Massed Shakespeare Review (April 10) roar- 
ing victoriously onwards to the thump of 
military metaphors: “spiked guns”, "major 
battlefields”, "barbed wire”. The conclusion 
was hardly ever In doubt: "Whatever the 
conviction with which we have played it, the 
game [of Shakespeare criticism] is finally up.” 
Golly, yes. Though it is a pity that Terence 
Hawkes's culminating image about going 
“over the top” does happen to cany a double 
sense. 

But what fun the First World War was! Of 
course, not everyone enjoyed it, as I remember 
my father explaining to me. Still, it was well 
worth the price to supply the English Litera- 
ture departments with a handy set of rousing 
images, now that the sensitive game of literary 
criticism is finally up. 

KEITH BROWN. 

Engelskseksjonen, University of Oslo. 


Gage doesn’t like the idea that the Burkean 
sublime was adapted by artists in ways that 
BuTke himself would presumably have re- 
jected. Of course that’s the fate of seminal 
thinkers. It hardly seems fair for readers of the 
review to be told that Blake “spurned Burke” 
as if I had somehow overlooked this, when in 
fact my chapter on Blake concludes that 
“Blake establishes a different kind of sublim- 
ity, one that does not derive its effect, as does 
Burke’s, from vicarious experience’’. 

According to Gage, the appendix called 
“The Apocalyptic Grotesque’’ “is grotesquely 
confused by the conflation of two Gillray cari- 
catures”. The caricatures are “Presages of the 
Millennium” and “The Prophet of the Heb- 
rews". Each is discussed separately, and the 
one that is reproduced is correctly identified. 
One word is misprinted in the description of 
“The Prophet of the Hebrews”: what should 
have read “Brothers’ pocket” was printed 
“Gillray's pocket". .Having read proofs, I must 
bear some responsibility for the misprint, but 
to say that the result is a “conflation” of the two 
caricatures is more than exaggeration. 

MORTON D. PALEY. 

.V. ValhalliivHgcn 4, 18263 Djursholm. Sweden. 


Broad or Narrow? 


"The Apocalyptic 
Sublime' 

Sir, - In reviewing my book The Apocalyptic 
Sublime (February 27), John Gage says,-”His 
conceptual problems begin 'with the dust- 
jacket, which describes the book as ‘beautifully 
Illustrated’." The statement is typical of the 
tendentious quality of the review as a whole. 
“Beautifully illustrated" is of course the lan- 
guage of the publisher, (justifiably) proud of 
the quality of the reproductions in the book, 
and evidently unmindful of how such inatten- 
tion to Burkean distinctions might be Imputed 
to the author by a clever reviewer. 

A number of other criticisms hdve little to do 
with the book I wrote. Gage objects to my not 
extending the discussion to t(ie cinema - the 
one film he mentions is Apocalypse Now. 
However, “apocalypse" is carefully defined on 
page l of The Apocaiyptic Sifblime as “not a 
mere catastrophe, fcut-p divine revela ti oh, a 
lifting of the veil". It Is true that in journalistic 
parlance "apocalypse" has come to mean any 
Big Bang; The Times for April 9, for example, 

: reports that "Apocalyptic visions' haunt tjje 
1 ■ past& protectionists in Italy" . The usefulness of 
1 this extended meaning is questionnble, y *. . 


Sir, - David Fraser’s view expressed in his 
review (April 3) of Dnvid Eisenhower's 
Eisenhower at War 1943-1945, that "both 
Eisenhowers" win the broad-front-narrow- 
front controversy on points “in one sense" 
(whatever sense this is) is magisterial, but not 
altogether authoritative. Fraser begs the ques- 
tion of timing. He acknowledges that there was 
a chance of a decisive result in thie west in the 
first week of September 1944. The conditions 
which mny be thought to favour success may 
last only a short time. But if you in fact win, it 
does not matter that you could not have won a 
week later. 

Fraser begs the question again in asserting 
that, once the Germans had reconstructed 
their front, the Allies must have paused to 
consolidate. At the beginning of September 
the Germans had not reconstructed their front. 
They were able to reconstruct it only because 
of the lull in the Allied advance - not the other 
way round. The question is, was this lull 
avoidable? Chester Wilmot in Struggle for 
Europe (1952) says that Montgomery 
broached the question of the narrow-front 
advance as early as August 17 to Bradley 
(when the Allies were still south of the Seine), 
and to Eisenhower on August 23 - envisaging 
the possibility of putting the main weight on 
the right (where he would not have comman- 
ded). Montgomery proved correct in predict- 
ing that the broad-front advance would come 
to a halt. Was Eisenhower equally right - in 
relation to late August/early September? 

The failure to open Antwerp retarded the 
Allies in the longer term; in the context of an 
immediate narrow-front advance, against an 
incoherent front, it had only a low priority. 
Montgomery may be blamed for not realizing 
that a new command situation was impending, 
in which he could not expect to have the same 
ascendancy. But to strive for the best is a venial 
fault. Had Montgomery not so striven pre- 
viously, the Allies might not have reached the 
point at which the broad/narrow option could 
be considered. 

In defence of the younger Eisenhower, In his 
account of Arnhem Wilmot relates that two 
hundred men of the American 82 Division 
established a foothold on the north bank of the 
Waail at Nijmegen, and raised the American 
flag at the northern end of the railway bridge. 
Whereupon the British Guards stormed the 
rand bridge from the south, and linked up with 
the Americans "who were just approaching 
from the west". The British army commander 
(Dempsey) was. moved to call the 82nd “the 
greatest division in the world today". 


K. 0. DICKENSON. 

8 Crich Avenue, Liulecivoi, Derby.' - ■ 

The correct title of David Hamilton’s book, 
published by Partick Press and included in the 
TLS Listings of. April 3, is Early Coif in St 
Andrews. 

■ Gothic and Renaissance Art in Nuremberg 
1300-1550 by G. Bott et al (March 27) is 

■ available lh the TJhited Kingdom from Lund 

■ Humphries. 
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Comic cuts 


T, Q. Treadwell 

BENJONSON 

Volpone 

Half Moon Theatre 


Richard Ircson's Volpone is not a production 
that makes heavy demands on its audience. 

Cut down, souped up, and embellished with 
pratfalls, dropped pyjama bottoms and a 
whoopee cushion, it rattles along at a pace 
which is never allowed to dip much below the 
level of hysteria. There is no doubt that Vol- 
pone con sustain being played in the spirit of 
Mel Brooks and the evening does bring forth 
its quota of belly-laughs, but these are not 
earned without cost. 

This is a shortened version of the play (the 
adaptation is by Ken Morley, who plays the 
title role), (hough the performance, with inter- 
val, still runs a good two-and-half hours. The 
Sir Politic Would-Be subplot, which is some- 
times dropped, is left more or less intact, but a 
number of minor roles are eliminated entirely 
and many scenes are heavily cut. Few play- 
goers will much regret the absence of Vol- 
pone’s dwarf, eunuch , and hermaphrodite, but 
to reduce the number of magistrates from four 
to one, as this production does, is to dilute the 
impression of the venality and incompetence of 
justice in Venice which ironically qualifies the 
poetic justice distributed in the final scene. 

However, dropping the minor characters, 
together with some judicious doubling, allows 
a reasonably full production of Volpone with a 
cast of nine while not doing much serious harm 
to the play. 

Other pninings are less innocuous, especi- 

The nuclear nightmare 


ally those in the role of Volpone himself. The 
mountebank speeches in Act Two, Scene 
Three, besides being delivered, nonsensically, 
in an organ-grinder Italian accent, are drasti- 
cally shortened so that all sense of the 
extravagance of imagination Volpone brings to 
his chicanery is lost and he becomes nothing 
more than a seedy confidence man. Even more 
regrettable are the cuts made in the great 
seduction scene, in which the paradise of 
cultivated hedonism Volpone offers to Celia 
provides a vision of miraculous possibilities of 
the world quite beyond the range of the other 
characters in the play. To water it down is to 
reduce Volpone to the same level as Vol tore, 
Corvino and the rest and to miss the rich 
ambiguity of Jonson’s treatment of his central 
character. 

Those new to Volpone will gather from this 
production that Jonson is a master of comic 
plotting but are unlikely to leave the theatre 
with much sense of him a poet. Most of the 
dialogue is projected at high speed and full 
volume, and set about with sight gags. The play 
is performed in modem dress, presumably to 
point up its relevance to life in Thatcher's 
Britain, though this purpose might have been 
better served by allowing the underlying 
seriousness of its themes to emerge more clear- 
ly. All the performances are competent or bet- 
ter: Ken Morley as Volpone and John Matshi- 
kiza as Mosca are hampered by a production 
which takes no account of their fundamental 
sinisterness, but both perform creditably with- 
in the limits allowed them. Joolia Cappleman's 
lasciviously twin-setted Lady Would-Be is par- 
ticularly good. Those of a sensitive nature 
should perhaps be warned that vomit features 
fairly prominently in this producer’s realiza- 
tion of the text. 


Caroline courtships 


Lois Potter 


Judith Cook 


VLADIMIR GUBARYEV 

Sarcophagus 

The Pit, Barbican 


lust imagine: none of us will be here then, not eveo 
our great, great grandchildren. All our cities will 
have gone, even the pyramids of Egypt will be just a 
handful of dust - yet (he sarcophagus around rhia 
reactor of yams will still be standing. The pyramids 
of the Pharaohs have been there for a mere five 
thousand years, but to contain the radiation, your 
nudear pyramid must remain for at least a hundred 
thousand years. . . that’s some monument to leave 
to our descendants, Isn't it? H 

It is with these words that Bessmertny, who 
calls himself “the Immortal” or “Fred the Un- 
dead”, taunts the flying Director of the Cher- 
nobyl nuclear power station in Sarcophagus , a 
play by Vladimir Gubaryev, Science Editor of 
Pravda . From its opening in the eerie quiet of a 
special hospital ward, untenanted except for 
the Immortal, the victim of an earlier nuclear 
accident, the director Jude Kelly builds steadi- 
ly towards a horrifying climax as we enter into a 
nuclear nightmare. , 

: The story unfolds like a Greek tragedy, co n- 
fiiied both within the walls of the terminal ward 
and within a tight time-scale of forty-eight 
hours. The play is wordy and needs to be lis- 
tened to with care. Its exposition of the moral- 
ity of nuclear porter 1s punctuated by frantic 
activity is one after another the ten victims 
begin to, die.; Michael Glenny's translation (s 
clear and precise and makes much use of bibllc- ; 
'• alimagery. /; ■ 

The ten victims present a cross-section of 
people faced with the uniinaglnablo physical 
and psychological consequences of large doses 
.of; radiation. , _■ There , is Bernard Horsfall’s 
Director, ti medical scientist who replaced a 
more brilliant one sacked for expressing his 
concern abdul safety at the plant; David Kil- 
lick*s Chief Fire Officer, who passed unsafe, 
materials as safe because it was easier (hat way . 
and who then tried to.covefupthe extent of the 
catastrophe; ppd, inevitably, the ordinary peo- 
ple who Suffered - the fireman, driver, safety 
Officer, the oJd, woman caught in tfre open milk- 
ing hercoW, the .pet ty -crook on : his way home •> 
from a burglary.-. ■ *■' • A I****- - r m •- i-ji ! * r 


Again and again we hear echoes of reassur- 
ances heard recently in the United Kingdom. 
“The reactor was a perfect scientific device", 
says a scientist as a corpse is wheeled away on a 
trolley. “My neighbour at the nearby nuclear 
plant thought the rise in radiation was from his 
Station", says the Director. “I didn’t think it 
could possibly have happened at mine." 
“Those men in the Ministry said it was safe and 
they’re experts, aren’t they?" “It wash good, 
well-paid job, wasn’t it, we just did what we 
were told." 

Slowly, an investigator, played with author- 
ity by Peter Guinness unravels a story of false 
eoohomy, faulty workmanship, safety equip- 
' raent which did not work, of the reactor pushed 
too hard to notch up record outputs and of 
sheer human error. 

Nick Woodeson gives a convincing and mov- 
ing performance as the Immortal, a kind of 
Everyman full of charnel-house humour, who 
comments on the story as it unfolds and asks 
the questions we might like to ask. Bald, 
scarred and yellow, he lopes around the stage 
m a baggy shit. A strong cast is lid by Geral- 
dine Fitzgerald as the quiet, authoritative Dr 
Petrovna, Carol Gillies as the bleakly profes- 
sional Professor Ptitsyna and Amanda Harris 
as Jhe idealistic young doctor who declfles she 
is cut out to be a heroine but breaks down when 

• faced with reality, . 

The play ends where- it . began with an 
empty ward and the Immortai. All the victims 
are' dead. Nowhere does the author say that 
nuclear power is wrong, what he does is make a 
powerful plea for far greater responsibility 
w h the suggestion that perhaps thal responsi- 
bility is just too great for human frailty. 

From time, to time we hear a radio which is 
giving publjctervice announcements M tojwhat 
to do in the event of a nuclear war. the advice 
■® as incredible as. that in the Civil -Defence 
booklet Protect and Survive, and It becomes 
blackly funny in the context Of. 'mat -we are 
seeing On stage, a point made by the American 
Cancer specialist Professor Kyle. 

• "When you’re back, in America", the im- " 
mortal tells him, "tellyour people - the ones 
with their lingers on the button *- that if they 
pre^ it there will be nothing Jeft, ndthiflg. Gr*.- 
onfy people Ukeme < : . v^d-lftere-js no life and ? 

• no joy Id my etfstendfr, •'fciinliem tbaftV*.? *. '■» > 


JAMES SHIRLEY 
Hyde Park 

Swan Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon 

A play written for the spring opening of Hyde 
Park in 1632 - comedy of manners with a dash 
of local colour - must have seemed an 
appropriate opening too for the new season at 
the Swan. But Shirley's play poses more prob- 
lems than one might expect. It isn't very funny. 
Nor, though written in verse, is it poetic (Lord 
Bon vile ’s little aria, “Lady, you are welcome to 
the spring", on which John Carlisle lavishes his 
most dulcet tones, is a rare example of the 
“compliment” for which the author’s contem- 
poraries admired him). The dialogue is chiefly 
characterized by a rather colourless realism, 
with much of the vagueness, hesitation and 
banality of ordinary conversation. This makes 
it hard to follow. Shirley can find his way 
around Caroline society, but cannot tell a 
stranger how to gel there. 

The Park is only one of several settings for 
the intertwining courtships of several people of 
leisure. They watch foot and horse races, drink 
syllabub, and guess at their success in love (like 
Milton in an early sonnet) by whether they first 
hear the nightingale or the cuckoo. The cuckoo 
dominates, and a surprising number of men are 
left unpartnered at the end. But the women, 
however “wild" they claim to be, are all paired 
off. No one makes any real attempt to defy 
conventional morality. In fact, no one does 
anything much: apart from one unlucky com- 
petitor, the racing involves the cast only as 
spectators. 

Though the programme is full of information 
about Caroline London, the only pointer it 
gives to the nature of Barry Kyle's production 
is a reference to the “Hyde Park Gate News’’ 
which Virginia Woolf edited at the age of eight. 
Tile play has been reset in arty Georgian Lon- 
don. Trier is a society painter; Fairfield and 
Carol look a bit like the young Rupert Brooke 
and the not-so-young Virginia Woolf. The 
stage is dominated at first by Trier’s elegantly 
decorative portraits of the female characters. 
Then, in the final scene, when everyone brings 
wedding presents for Lacy and Mistress Bona- 
vent, Lord Bonvile arrives with Van Dyck’s 
“Charles I on Horseback”. The portrait watch- 
es over the remaining action, except when 


Donvilc, interrupting his seduction into* 
turns it to the wall. 

Ajoke.crt, symbol of the return to** 
values which war will soon brin g 7 The3^ 
sometimes seem dimly a Ware 0 f lhe "T 3 
change, but are powerless to bring ita2 
suffragette approaches Mistress BonaZL 
Carol in Hyde Park, prcsnmablyonherS 
throw herself under a horse; one vj- 
disgusted, the other quizzically amused JuW 

ta, whose fiancii has had the bright idZ 
leaving her alone with Bonvile to see * 1 ^ 
she can cope, is so frozen with horror whtaj, 
starts taking her clothes off that she cano* 
carry on moralizing, instead of dashing 
door. Her words, amazingly, are able toa 
the ageing roud in his tracks. Even Fto 
Dean’s beautiful performance cannol ezriih 
how. Carol, who literally sums up iheT. 
her name suggests birdsong, dance, and b 
Charles - is played by Fiona Shaw asadm 
neurotic, badly in need of a room of heron 
who takes out her frustration by tor raeffiq 
her suitors. AH three women eventually a> 
cumb to authority figures. Mistress Bonsm 
( touchingly played by Pippa Guard) unbear 
tingly abandons the young man she has jm 
married when her previous husband, a midfr 
aged army officer, turns up after seven years' 
absence. Julietta exchanges the weak-kawd 
Trier for the supposedly repentanl Bomfe 
Carol determines to marry the only man sKt 
to take a tough line with her conlrariKS. 

Transplanting the play solves the problmtf 
creating an atmosphere free from the aunt 
tions of Jacobean and Restoration comedf. 
But it creates other problems. It is harda 
watch a play about Bloomsbury while listed 
to one about Caroline London, espeett 
when, as on the first night, the music drora 
some crucial lines. Moreover, Kyle, thoughls 
uses a very full text, keeps slightly mere a 
formation from the audience than ShirteydH 
for the sake of a more effective ending, (ft 
programme text, incidentally, no longer Ini- 
cates alterations.) More seriously, the Imd 
gence that has.obviously gone into this prod* 
tion is too much of a burden for the plajo 
bear. Despite a sympathetic cast, with «■ 
standing performances from three fine ad* 
ses, it remains an example rather than an- 
tique of triviality. For a genuinely critical w* 
of Caroline social and dramaturgical cow* 
tions, you have to go to Richard Brome. H(* 
about reviving him next year? 


Single-minded seductions 


Roger Warren 


COMMENTARY 


A question of content 


John Nash 


W. A. MOZART 
Don Giovanni 
Salzburg Easter Festival 


Michol Humpe and Maura Pagano's new Don 
Giovanni presents an unremittingly sombre 
view of the opera. As in their Cost fan tutte 
of 1982, elegant architectural settings slide 
noiselessly ^ back arid forth to suggest the va- 
rious locations. The colour scheme is almost 
entirely black, even for Zerllna's wedding par- 
ty, until the final supper scene, when Hampe 
and I Pagano deliver a stunning coup de theatre 
as (he sets slide away to reveal the huge empty 
expanses of ; the Grosses Festspielhaus stage 
and a vast cycler ara a showing an ice-blue 
galaxy of stars and planets. As the Commenda- 
tofe s statue trundles forward to carry Don 
Giovanni away, the galaxy turns a fiery red It 
is rare for a staging of this scene to succeed so 
completely in matching the impact of 1 the 
music; hnd convening thesensebf one universe . 
enwoiKhing upon, another,- • H- 

The Gqmtnendatqre Here accomplishes the 
daughter Donqa Anna caqnot 
achieve because of h^r conflicting emotions. 
Responding to the implications of the caressing 

Very act of Pursuing him. 

:V ' ■’ ' : - v • * 


The relations between men and woo* 
emerge as a deadly game, and one itoj 
played us expertly by women as by men- ft* 
Giovanni’s seduction duet with Zeriina W® 
on a sinister erotic chnrge when played out** 
deliberate andante by two elegant fig®* 
black. At the start, they are separated W 
entire width of the stage, with KalW® 
Battle’s self-possessed Zeriina facing W 
from Samuel Ramey’s Giovanni; 
course of the duet, she compels him toed* 
her, rather than the other way round, 
Alexander Malta’s oafish Masefto . 
match for his new wife. There is a p 8 
between this unequal partnership and 
Anna and Ottavio. By comparison 
Anna and Zeriina, Julia Varady's apo*™* 
ing, squally Elvira is merely baffling! W™, 
ligible view of the character emerges* 1 --/ , k 
Hampe’s powerful, single-minded 
in accord with Herbert von Karajan si^ 

. interpretation which is based on hugj wjrj 
contrasts, from the tremendous slicing ^ 
of the opening to the pianissimo huso ^ ^ 
after the stabbing of the Cominenda . . ; ^ ; 
singers are consistently less elqqudd 
virtuosi of the Berlin Philharmonic ■ 

partly because Karajan’s over-msi . 

. observing piano markings 
tfrem hard. to hear. Together mm. . y {# 
playing of the giacoso element > ^ 
the disadvantage of Samuel ® pfe J , 
but lightweight Giovanni and 
• ianetto’s witty, nimbly sung 
■' the arrival of Paata 
> -statue,, when ail three rise S rflndl ?Y JSR,® 
- magnificent staging ofthesCeflP' ' Y-Y..; 


Loo jdn g inCo Paintings: Narrative Painting 
Plymouth Museum and Art Gallery, until 
June 1 

Looking Into Pointings: Narrative Painting is a 
didactic display. It is one of three (the others 
afe devoted to landscape and portraits) orga- 
nized by the Arts Council and currently touring 
four provincial museums. Together, they are 
designed as "an introduction to looking closely 
a! pictures, and as a reminder of the way artists 
determine the way we look”. And to this end, 
lhe organizer, in this case Norbert Lynton, has 
written a twenty-two-page, fully illustrated in- 
troduction and four free leaflets “to provide 
outlines of the stories where they may help, 
and to draw attention to the way stories can be 
condensed into a single image. The painters 
thought hard about what they were doing. To 
connect with what they did will demand our 
attention and time.” Lynton argues that we 
should “probe into” the content of a narrative 
painting in a way much more familiar in studies 
of literature than of art. And he adds: “The 
manner or style of the presentation becomes 
... part of the content." It seems an excellent 
project. 

But, to my mind it comes badly unstuck, and 
the reason is, 1 think, the selection of paintings. 

There are twenty-six works, all from British 
collections, mainly municipal. British painters 
predominate, being responsible for eighteen 
works, of which thirteen are twentieth-cen- 

A matter of mastery 


tury, seven by contemporaries. Of the eight 
“Old Masters”, only two are of real distinction. 
Nevertheless, the selection has its interests. 
There is a Crucifixion attributed to Ysen- 
brandt. from Lincoln, and a splendid, though 
badly damaged, “Susanna and the Elders" 
attributed to Artemisia Gentileschi. from Not- 
tingham Castle. But even so, “The Centurion 
of Capernaum", from the Royal Pavilion Art 
Gallery, Brighton, is perhaps a century “after 
Veronese", I would guess; Luca Giordano's 
“Hercules and Omphale" (also from Brighton) 
is typically trite, while Paolo de Matteis's “The 
Choice of Hercules" from Leeds is comically 
bad. To probe into the content of the majority 
of these works is like probing into the content 
not of Shakespeare or Jane Austen but of Mrs 
Radcliffe or Ian Fleming. But only once, when 
he describes Edward Artimage’s “Christ Call- 
ing the Apostles" of 1869 as pre-echoing “the 
cinema in its negative aspects", does Lynton 
imply that his selection includes any mediocri- 
ties. 

This lack of discrimination most striking in 
Lynton's introductory comparison between 
what he calls "A Story and an Emblem”. The 
“story” is told in Louis Gauffier’s “Pygmalion 
and Galatea" of 1797, from Manchester City 
Art Galleries: how the sculptor's ivory woman 
is given life by the goddess Venus. But though 
Professor Lynton discusses the painting in de- 
tail, and notes, apropos of style, “We shall 
notice again and again how this in itself affects 
our response", he never even hints that Gauf- 
fier's painting is ludicrously silly - from the 
unbelievable flush that seeps through the sta- 


Andrew Hislop 


Mck Up Your Ears 
Various cinemas 
JOHNLAHR 
WaryofaSomebody 
Engs Head Theatre 


"He did anything to make himself appear 
togger", said a RADA contemporary of the 
high-heeled, shoulder-padded Kenneth Hal- 
Swell. Prematurely bald, clammy with nerves, 
Halliwell failed as an actor, a writer, an artist - 
ud asa lover. He only finally made it big by 
killing Joe Orton - the man whom he had 
Perished, moulded, educated and lived with 
fa fifteen years - and then taking his own life. 
Two current productions about Orton, one 
cinematic, one theatrical, give us Halliwells of 
Wr y different sizes. Stephen Frears’s hilarious 
sad film. Prick Up Your Ears, with a 
screenplay by. Alan Bennett based on John 
lehr's celebrated biography of Orton, has the 
raassive presence of Alfred Molina towering 
wer Gary Oldman’s brilliantly realized but 
'fariaished Orton and stealing the show with 
power of his performance. Diary ofSome- 
“ffy, Lahr’s adaptation for the theatre of the 
«arie$ Orton wrote in the last year of his life, 
«s a demure, shrew-like Halliwell in the 
jjjht. pointed franie of Ian- Bartholomew. 
°rton; is played by the taller, ..much more 
rauscular Oliver Parker, In contrast, to the 
ytctly cocky nuances of Oldmqn's subtle |m- 
JJwjs of Orton’s changing accent, he adopts 
.atouder, more energetic pose, at times almost 
Pompously jolly - a . touch , of the laughing 
. PofaMnan.iq the acidly funny cottager. 
a 1,6 difference Iri the sizes of the Halliwells is 
. Wropriate. ,0rton*8 diaries, written under 
Swell’s nose,, belittled and excluded him - 
i^oring-his^le ln; Orton’s success as wri- 
mmLt Orion’s innumerable sexual 

■ S 1 , a ^^ w i th ot her men while recording his 
-SJlS Mopnlote fully, with Halliwell, and 
“ a,t6xl over which. Halliwell had no 



Lahr, who has repeatedly proclaimed his debt 
to his wife Anthea in his work and in his under- 
standing of Halliwell, is played by the play- 
wright Wallace Shawn as a bald, comic figure, 
inconsiderate of the put-upon Anthea (Lind- 
say Duncan). Orton’s agent Peggy Ramsay 
(Vanessa Redgrave) is a loving but pathologi- 
cally deceitful guardian of Orton’s diaries. 

Bennett also undermines Orton’s authority 
by almost ignoring Orton's plays and by writing 
a script that is Bennettian rather than Orton- 
esque. Both of these masters of dialogue use in 
their writing lines taken from life to great com- 
ic effect. Orton’s not unserious claim, how- 
ever, that his work was not fantasy, and that 
‘.‘there’s no such thing as a joke", needed the 
support of his own active courting of life as a 
black farce with himself centre-stage. Bennett 
is much more circumspect - you cannot im- 
agine him like Orton giving his dead mother's 
false teeth to an actor in his play. His humour, 
particularly in his television and film work, 
ironizes, distances itself from its subjects even 
as it consumes them, allowing them a serious 
poignancy. Orton's dominates all with its com- 
ic mastery. The funniest moment in Diary of a 
Somebody is his description as farce of the now 
famous mass cottaging incident. In the film it is 
more ballet than farce, mute, almost sad. 

Off or on stage, death for Orton - even his 
mother’s - became a subject for his comic mas- 
tery. It was only with the death of both of them, 
however, that Halliwell regained his early au- 
thority over Orton which, according to one 
contemporary was “as if he were playing God’ . 
Bennett’s humour never swamps the poignan- 
cy of their struggle, or the honor of their 
deaths but triumphantly returns with the mix- 
ing of their ashes - “It’s a gesture, dear, not a 
recipe". This prefaces the line, which, accord- 
ing to Lahr, was spoken by Orton’s brother, "I 

hope nobody hears about this in Leicester . 

Alan Bennett’s screenplay for Stephen 
Frears’s film, Prick Up Your Ears, lias recently 
been published (75pp. Faber. Paperback, 
£3.95. P 571 14752 6). 


“George Wishart on his Way to Execution Administering the Sacrament for the First Time in Scotland after the 
Protestant Form", 1845, by James Drummond (1816-77), one of the paintings In the exhibition reviewed here. 


tue's badly modelled ivory torso to the eight 
fingers and two thumbs the pop-eyed sculptor 
stiffly erects in his amazed delight. Before this 
painting can anyone write without irony that 
“the story of Pygmalion is a story about the 
power of art to create something better than 
the world itself can show us"? 

Professor Lynton compares the Gauffier 
with “another French picture, painted with oil 
paints on canvas, and in a not wholly dissimilar 
manner, clear and careful”. But this is lhe out- 
standing work in the exhibition, “St Veronica's 


Veil" by Philippe dc Champaigns (1602-74), 
also from Brighton. Its trompe I'oeil image of 
the thorn-crowned, bleeding, weeping counte- 
nance of Christ, revealed beyond a drawn-back 
curtain and hovering ngainst a white napkin, is 
indeed, as Professor Lynton says: “one of the 
finest ever done on this theme". If it were less 
brilliant it would have a historical interest at 
least, but painted as it is with virtuosity, it is 
awesome; manifestly one of those images by 
which great artists have helped to determine 
how we believe. 


Fleet Street formulas 


David Nokes 


Scoop 

Ltirr 


■pn Orton's. terms. 


IsSSSSSSSssss 

novel , W Ritmt Way ^ 12) and ; 
John Russell Taylpr on • J ® io 8r fl P^ “ 1 * 

' Cinema’L 'Further: fletalls from the, Art*. Dm, 
.an .Mich Street. .Croydon. . 


: fow^bowever, Is a work of 

1 ifa sympathy for the pathetic 

i In ifa 1 portrayal of (he' col- 

■ ;? teWii creation - albeit in part, 11 

^jbkd.iC^nhbtt-himself^vas a 
' ■ reariier ■ VoVsion^bf ' the script;) - 

V 'Hi' Y: 


Evelyn Waugh’s Scoop is subtitled "A Novel 
about Journalists". It is in fact about much 
more than this, but Waugh’s subtitle gives Wil- 
liam Boyd the key for a screenplay in which he 
presents the foreign press corps in Ishmaelia 
rather like a group of over-grown adolescents 
on a glorious school trip abroad. This film ver- 
sion of Scoop, directed by Gavin Millar, is full 
of imitations and echoes, showing the intrepid 
press boys sometimes as rueful victims in a 
Carry On comedy, sometimes as costumed ex- 
tras in a pastiche Raiders of the Lost Ark. Most- 
ly they spend their time mooching round their 
airless hotel lobby, sulking about the rotten 
swot Hitchcock hoarding all the hard news. 
Casablanca too lends some images and associa- 
tions: mysterious conversations in dimly lit 
rooms give Waugh's satire of Fleet Street for- 
mulas the borrowed romance of a spoof politic- 
al thriller. 

Boyd and Millar hBve worked hard to give 
dramatic form to a novel composed entirely of 
side-shows: the tombola of African politics, 
the helter-skelter of headlines and deadlines, 
the wax-works of Boot Magda. The film's 
greatest difficulty lies in capturing something 
of the novel’s linguistic virtuosity. As much 
about journalese as journalists. Scoop demon- 
strates perhaps better than any other of 
Waugh's novels, his precise ear for idiom and 
his skill in depicting Inngunge as a means for 
concealing rather than conveying meaning. 
The press boys storm off to Laku in a posse, 
unaware that Laku is not a place but merely 
Ishmnelianfor"! don't know". Mr SalteroFtlie 
Dally Beast , brilliantly played by Denholm 
Elliott, fares no better with the natives of Boot 
Magna, reduced to speechless incomprehen- 
sion by tribal codes that immediately Identify 
him as a madman, alcoholic and potential rap- 
ist. Salter’s own linguistic skills make sense 
only between Ludgate Circus and St Clement 
Danes, his “Up to a point. Lord Copper" being 
, the; -Fleet* Street, equivalents of .Wliiteliall’a. 
;*»Yes, MiriisteA From the, overblown roman- 


ticism of “Lush Places" to the telegrommatic 
gibberish which Orwell expanded into New- 
speak, Waugh's kaleidoscope of verbal styles 
makes language the essential comic ingredient 
in the novel's clash of characters and cultures. 

The film endeavours to establish cinematic 
analogies for Boot's tour of Babel with ail allu- 
sive visual style and locations which range be- 
tween lavishness and caricature. There is the 
mock-Wagnerian ddcor of Julia Stitch’s 
Mayfair residence with its gloomy staircase, 
chandeliers and statues; the soft-focus maga- 
zine-girl poses of the beautiful KRtchen (Rende 
Soutendijk); the Hogarthian still-life of Boot 
Magna. But inevitably the film transforms 
much of Waugh’s verbal wit into situation com- 
edy. Comparisons with the readings from 
Scoop in Arena’s Waugh Trilogy last week con- 
firm the difficulty of making a comic adventure 
story out of this journalistic satire. William 
Deedes, reading Lord Copper’s advice to Boot 
to “take some deft sticks with you" , was able to 
exploit Waugh’s narrative pauses and parenth- 
eses. Donald Pleasence, in the same role, is 
forced to attempt a mime of Waugh’s careful 
phrasing by waving his cigar in absent-minded 
reverie. Like Lord Copper, the film also seems 
to have got hold of the wrong Boot. Michael 
Maloney, dark-eyed and handsome, is more 
cavalry than gum-boot, and seems far more at 
ease in pith helmet and tropical suit than 
splashing after the questing vole in hfe muddy 
tweeds. His countryman garb and mock-inno- 
cent expression are like an assumed disguise, 
concealing the adven lure-book hero beneath. 
Michael Hordern as Uncle Theodore is effort- 
lessly comic, though perhhps lending the old 
reprobate rather too much oE his own custom- 
ary benignity. Other accomplished cameo per- 
formances by Nicola Pagett as Julia Stitch and 
by Herbert Lom as the mysterious Baldwin 
reinforce the film’s episodic quality. 

Though losing some of Waugh’s satiric edge. 
Gavin Millar turns this film version of Scpop 
into an engagingly allusive picaresque.. With- 
out allowing caricature to degenerate into 
.stereotype,' or coincidence to decline into 
clich£, it |akes us on a comic tour of strange 
tribal practices from the social world of 
: *Mayfair , hostesses tp the: loneliness of. Lush 
Places and t)ie wilderness of Laktj.. . , . 


a 
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Drella’s idols 


Philip Core 


PATRICKS. SMITH 
Andy Warhol’s Art and Films 
613pp. UMI Research Press. £54. 
08357 1733 X 


“You do the same thing every lime. You do it 
over and over again. ' in a 1963 interview Andy 
Warhol offered (or, more accurately, agreed 
tol this definition of Pop Art. While the ap- 
plication of such a remark to his own early 
multiple images is obvious, its relevance to his 
earlier work is less well known. Patrick Smith's 
Andy Warhol's Art and Films, in a style as 
tedious and inept as any of Warhol’s casual 
screenings. Tills this gap with valuable docu- 
mentation. Also in the Warhol manner, it is 
based on interviews, and they are fascinating. 

We all know that Warhol’s international 
fame was of much longer duration than the 
celebrated fifteen minutes he allotted to 
“everybody”. What comes as a surprise is how 
famous he was before his fifteen or twenty 
years of Pop stardom. Like some deliberate 
Cinderella (indeed his entourage called him 
“Drella". combining the rags-to- riches heroine 
with blood-sucking Dracula ). Warhol woke up 
one day, sifter the opening of his exhibition at 
the Stable Gallery in 1963, with n changed 
point of view and limitless notoriety. Smith's 
book outlines the origins, mechanism and re- 
sults of this wand-waving, incidentally under- 
lining the remarkable continuity in a life many 
people must have seen as unhinged and frag- 
mented. It becomes clear, if we can wade 
through the art-historical jargon of the text, 
that Warhol, to use his own words on drag- 
queens, performed “a documentary service, 
[consecratedj t0 keeping the glittering alterna- 
tive alive and available for [not too close] in- 
spection". 

In David Bailey’s suppressed television 
documentary, Andy Warhol , there is an invalu- 
able if brief interview with the artist's mother. 
She refers to her son “dressing up as a girl" and 
being "beaten up bad”. Rather in the same way 
that such a story shows how continuous 
Warhol's interest in transvestism was, Smith’s 
study of his early efforts as a fashion illustrator 
illuminates Warhol’s better-known artistic in- 
terests. Discussions with some of Warhol ’s cro- 
nies from the 1950s - such as Charles Lisanby, 
a former assistant to Cecil Beaton - bring out 
fascinating details, about technical processes 
which predate Pop art. Warhol was dearly 
preoccupied from the beginning with tech- 
niques which removed the artist’s handwriting. 
His shoe advertisements for New York’s chic I. 
Miller may have looked slightly fey, dotted line 
drawings; they were, in fact, blotted copies of 
drawings done originally on glass-plates - 
essentially monotypes, often blotted by assis- 
tants- By the use of his blotting technique 
Warhol achieved a “look" resembling Ben 
Shahn’s or even Steinberg's illustrations; this 
was right In line with 1950s fashions and proved 
very successful with magazine editors and de- 
partment store design executives. Such a tech- 
nique attaches a new significance to Warhol’s 
famous remark “I like boring things”; Surely 
he meant, in part, that he preferred the appa- 


rent lack of evidence of technique that is strik- 
ing in much great art - the smoothness and 
polish that are especially attractive to Amer- 
icans, who are bred on over-restored paintings 
and colour reproductions. From the monotype 
to the multiple was not such a big step; 
Warhol's reasons for taking it are what remain 
interesting. 

Here the concept of glamou r. glamour at any 
price, for any reason is paramount. Another 
constant in Warhol's attitude seems to have 
been his preoccupation with stars. From his 
relentless pursuit of Truman Capote to his 
photographed imitation of Garbo, he revealed 
a desire both to know and to become an idol. 
The camp defensiveness of this stance is evi- 
dent in Warhol's drawings and projects from 
the 1950s: boys' profiles in the manner of Coc- 
teau (whom he claimed, surely untruthfully, to 


how much Warhol learned from him ubom 
collecting and art techniques. This same pat- 
tern - using a badly paid helper who is also a 
hotline to current trends - was nn often-dis- 
paraged element in the “Factory" system when 
Warhol became the famous Pop producer. His 
films also refer to earlier involvements with the 
theatre, and his use of assistants to produce 
theatrical store-window displays at Bonwit 
Teller and Tiffany and Company. It is instruc- 
tive, however, to notice what a fine art “look” 
Warhol was achieving with all these cold- 
hearted business processes; his drawings and 
displays were elegant, figurative, drawn in 
style, during a period when fine art itself was 
usually abstract, gratuitous and crude. The 
decision - taken for reasons of glamour again - 
to turn into a ‘Teal" artist did not, for Warhol, 
involve a change in his way of life, only a 


TU M.y 1 1587 psychology 

Breaking the Freudian mould 



BUlWaodraw-s "Spin Dryer with Bicycle Frame including Handlebars", 1981, Is reproduced from A Quiet 
#480 9 )!°° = Bnt,S ^ scu * pture ance edited by Terry A. Neff (188pp. Thames and HudsonZfl 7. 95. 0 500 


have met “a couple of times in the ’fifties”); 
little volu mes of hand-coloured prints of cats or 
shoes issued like Mittens de luxe from the 
1890s; rubber-stamped repeat-pattern wrap- 
ping papers imitating the hand-blocked folk- 
art prints then popular; collections oF Tiffany 
lamps and art-nouveau jewellery. Were these 
not also “boring things” (boring, that is, by the 
standards of modernist taste, which dismissed 
them as. hideous, trivial and decadent)?’ 
Warhol was, even before his soup-cans, avant- 
garde in his taste as much as his technique, 
predicting the wave of nostalgia and stylistic 
excess which would mark the 1960s. In this 
context, it is his entrepreneurial expertise 
Which emerges with the greatest originality. 

Warhol used assistants throughout the 1950s 
in order to maintain a steadily increasing out- 
put of commercial art. Nathan Gluck, inter- 
viewed in this book, explains how he was paid 
to copy and sometimes Originate drawings, and 


change of public. 

Contrary to what many neoni* , 
Warhol did 1,01 force himseHhS 
world altered, and wus ready for someJ' 6 . 
his taste, his stance, his outsider^ 1 

™7 Th “"T * hn sl >°<tedrthE 
Chvhca Curls m the 1960s was weft W 
his “Cock Drawings" (portrait 
early as 195! . The obsessive polSj 
of first-nights and discotheque flfoS 
lies wrote Truman Capote a fan letter ^ 
day in 1949 And so on; the point beiug^ 
Warhol realized, in 1962, that his Popi^ 
and ins perverse taste were what the wZ 
needed. He dropped Ins commercial 
relentlessly pursued attention from gfc 
and finally managed a show at New Yah 
ultra-fashionable Stable Gallery. Them, 
history, and to keep it that way Warhol 
pressed his previous life as much as pife 
losing his friends from that period, andr$ 
ably destroying the paintings he had do«. 

What is clear from looking at WarhohlS 
and work as a linear progression, as Soft 
ponderous book does, is that he was asreilu 
artist as he could ever have wished ta k. 
Forced by his poor immigrant backgrocoJi 
enter the art world through a long appe 
ticeship in- the commercial field, he oonetic 
less maintained intact all his own attitude 
When he felt secure enough to demand p* 
recognition for his originality, Warhol 14 
armed with the ingenuity to achieve sucasl 
such a struggle was narcissistic, lonely andptr- 
verse - and if the art it produced was effi. 
deceptive, and eclectic -it was neverthekad 
of a piece, endowed with that secret cornet 
ness which informs the life and wodd 
Picasso, Ingres, or Watteau alike. The mot* 
behind Warhol’s obsession with theidokoli 
marketplace are suggested in a curious its 
quoted in Smith's book; Harper's Buit 
. . . gave me a picture of Marlon Bob 
Would you like to see it?' And I said, Set 
Andy, yeah’ . . . and he went into his pah 
and he had it in there, and he showed tbepto 
to me. Then he put it back in. And he* 
walking around New York with Branifoa 
there." Idolatry is perhaps the essence d 
figurative art, and Warhol brought newfti 
the idol-making of our century. 


David Ingleby 


Changing faces 


Lynne Cooke 
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The New Image: Painting in the 1980s 
159pp. Oxford: Phaidon. £19.95. 
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certain kinds of painting from the 197fesui* 
Dekoror Pattern Painting had little bearagn 
the next decade, a number of youngeT pajw 
like David Salle and Robert Longo have 002 
affiliations with such artists as Cindy Sber** 
and Jenny Holzer (who use photograph?^ 
electronic message machines respednw 
than with fellow painters. But, most Ap* 
tnntly, since only n fraction of the so-calteW 
painting addresses itself to the central 77 * 
of post-modernism or to the legacy ofrtg 
tualism, it has increasingly come under a® 
as retrogressive and revisionist. • ' 
Tony Godfrey’s The New Image is IK* 
book in English to ask “in what wy 
what extent painting has actually 
invented” in the 1980s. Since the tenarnw 
to be extensively surveyed, Godfrey » ■ 


The New Spirit In Painting , an international 
survey exhibition held at the Royal Academy 
in London in 1981, signalled the move away 
from New York as the single dominant centre 
for advanced Western art; it marked the resur- 
rection or reappraisal of the work of a number 
of. older artists who could be regarded as pre- 
airsors of the new trend - Picasso, Francis 

rS? h B - l ? US r, 0d ^ hlli P Guston ; il Placed ^ wm C1 »,y C ,, , ^ 

Bntish Paints like Frank Auerbach, Lucian problem of drawing nominal 
mud and Howard Hodgkin In an inter- . around the subject prior to mappfc^ 
= al context; and it Indicated that the decision to divide the material by cMM 

^ ® eS 8® ne ( atlon Of artists almost every- discrete chapters provides Hclearslm^,^ 

Z away f f 0m c0ncc Ptual, per- which the panoply of artists can be 

f mance and installation-based work in result is an inclusive anthology which 

r painting that was turn on a large number of painteri.|h^ 

vkinn^n y / 8 f character ’ Sub J e ctive in each of whom is illustrated, moslly^^ 

bulmlv ' 5 e fP res ? oriis ? « «yle. Subse- well as black-and-white: The WjgL 

■ .countries have fielded posed by both the structure and the 

national vnri m ® rnatJ onal tournament, the inqiusiveness mean thirt there is W 

jRm« , ^. ^ beCOmbB knoWl1 under such tunity to broach deeper theoretic^ 

Wkl^n ThI h i T T S ^ ant8Uardia> i the N ® ue stantive questions, to attempt to 

‘ Phenomenon historically, or to te 

■ taneoiif a ^ app ®?*^. to be a s pon- subtle and often complex <™ n ^ l0 2iyP 

■ S?f e ^ d0Mr »»!**- Pie generation to the nekt, or pu^ 

• •• - and- hetero- . pother. Art in the 1980 s has 

arid an ever-growing popular 
. fers like Baselitz, Julian Schnabel an« ^ 

, co Clemente have become 
■ ; ; their peers in ihe music and 

Godfrey provides a lucldly ^ u( ^.tk 
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After Freud himself, Melanie Klein was the 
single most influential figure in the British 
psychoanalytic movement. This much would 
be agreed upon by her supporters and detrac- 
tor alike; but that is as far as the agreement 
goes. For the former, she was a brilliant analyst 
and a profound thinker, boldly enterprising in 
ber work, and infinitely stoical in the face of 
misunderstanding-in short, the only analyst of 
a stature comparable to Freud’s, and worthy to 
be considered as his successor. For her oppo- 
nents, she was an arrogant trouble-maker, as 
mixed-upin her personal relationships as in her 
theories, who for years sowed division among 
tbe ranks of English analysts. 

Clearly, therefore, Klein is a difficult person 
logetinto perspective. Phyllis Grosskurth is by 
no means neutral when it comes to her import- 
ance as an analyst - indeed, she regards her as 
one of the great women of this century; but she 
has gone to great lengths to avoid either 
idealizing or caricaturing her subject. “Mela- 
nie Klein was the stuff of which myths are 
made’’, she begins, and then sets out to de- 
mythologize her. 

She provides a portrait not only of Klein 
herself, but also of the social context which 
forms the backdrop to her life. And she also 
attempts an evaluation of Klein’s innovations 
in the field of psychoanalysis. It would 
obviously be hard to assess the charge of “arro- 
piKe" without trying to judge the scientific 
end therapeutic value of her work, and the 
hook's implicit claim is that theory and life are 
so closely entwined in the case of Klein, that 
neither can be properly appreciated except in 
relation to the other. The result of Gross- 
kurth’a labours is a monumental work in the 
literal sense; a book meant to serve as a monu- 
ment to Klein, alongside the legacy of Kleinian 
analysis itself. 

Klein herself worked for seven years on an 
wtobiography, which she never completed. 
Under Grosskurth’s interrogation, even this 
turns out to be not entirely free from myth. For 
whatever reasons -forgetfulness, snobbery, or 

* desire to protect others - it is frequently 
misleading: for example Klein managed to 
make her family origins sound much less ordin- 

than they really were - and In doing so, 
minimized her own achievement in carving out 
swh a distinguished career. Grosskurth docu- 
ments a formidable array of obstacles against 
»hich she had to struggle to realize her ambi- 
tions. She was a woman, and a Jew; moreover, 
herfamily -caught up in the political instability 
central Europe -could not be described as a 
“PPy one. “ft was a family", writes Gross- 
kurth, “riddled with guilt, envy and occasion- 
ally explosive rages, fend infused with strong 
.incestuous overtones.” Yet though it provided 
utile support and security to Klein in the pur- 
nit of her career, it gave her a kind of inspira- 
tion. • 

.. Indeed, for someone who was to become 
of tKe world’s experts on the Subtler forms 
•Of human nastiness, there could hardly have 
a better household to grow up in. ;Her 
.mother, Libiissa, comes across as a prying, 
theming emotional blackmailer, who passed 
2J 1 her skills in the latter department to her son 
“biinuel, Emanuel V early death through “dis- 
2J 4 njtdnritritibn, alcohol, drugs, poverty, 
1 r? a ^H^-aeltdestnictlon" was a source not 
to Melanie, but also of guilt - for 
ha d just “betrayed” hiiri by becoming en- 

• f bdeadj-giint' seems to have beeh dne 
; ^modity thpfamily possessed in abundance. 

^bAbt' help wondering, though, if 
. does not dweli a little too much on 

: The fact that guilt, envy and man- 

ft.' ' re so Evident in Klein’s early en' 


autqbjography, did not 

T : fa.ltily a[8 £ particularly "neurotic” 

^ because hprahalytic practice h^td 

; ' ; p? ’ : r T • U^n.tAin ic'-viii's'i - 


It comes as no surprise to learn that she 
married somewhat early - in 1903, at the age of 
twenty-one - and also somewhat disastrously. 
She was “blessed” with three children, two of 
whom were to become, however, sources of 
grief: the oldest, Melitta, as a vitriolic oppo- 
nent of her mother in professional circles; and 
the middle child, Hans, because he fell off the 
edge of a mountain. The- couple were sepa- 
rated in 1919 and divorced around 1926. 

By this time, Klein had already taken steps 
to get herself trained as a psychoanalyst. In 
1916, while living in Budapest, she entered 
analysis with Sandor Ferenczi, and found at 
last something that would satisfy her “emo- 
tionally and intellectually”. She went to work 
as a child analyst. In 1921 she moved to Berlin, 
and established a successful practice, in which 
she developed her distinctive technique of 
“play analysis”. 

Hie reception accorded to Klein's ideas by 
the members of the Berlin Psychoanalytic Soci- 
ety, however, was less than enthusiastic. Un- 
like most child analysts, she had few inhibitions 
about probing into the unconscious at an early 
age; indeed, she subjected all her own children 
to analysis, and kept them under constant sur- 
veillance. Her theoretical innovations were 
also too bold for the Berlin Society. British 
analysts, however - and in particular, the 
leader of the British movement, Ernest Jones - 
were impressed, and in 1926 Klein accepted 
Jones’s invitation to join the London Society 
and psychoanalyse his wife and two children. 

Klein was already controversial in 1926 be- 
cause she did not believe it was necessary to 
beat about the bush with children; she found . 
they could cope with, and benefit from, the 
most disturbing interpretations. Already this 
was a heretical departure from the line prop- 
agated by Freud and his daughter Anna in the 
Vienna Society. In his theory of the stages of 
emotional development in children, Freud 
posited that adults do not become significant 
figures to the child, except as a source of food 
and material protection, until the Oedipal 
period (around the age of four to six). Before 
that the infantile psyche was simply not cap- 
able of entering into complex, phantasy-laden 
relationships. Remaining strictly loyal to her 
father's theories, Anna Freud did not seek in 
her work with children to open up the 
Pandora’s box of the unconscious, but simply 
to provide “pedagogical” support for the grow- 
ing ego in coping with anxieties and conflicts. 
This implied strengthening the child's de- 
fences, rather than - as Klein proposed - 
breaking, them down. In the strict Freudian 
view, it was not even possible to conduct deep 
analysis with children, because the necessary 
“transference" to the analyst could not be 
achieved: the child was still involved with its 
first emotional objects, the parents. 

For Klein, however, the first “objects" were 
not the parents as such, but primitive, phantas- 
magorical figures which served as the vehicle 
for the Infant's intense love and hatred. There 
she later termed “the good' and bad breast”. 
Some time towards the end of the first year of 
life, the child becomes aware that these objects 
are united in a single person - the caretaker. 
But it is in relationship to “internal objects , 
not real people, that the often terrifying 
dreams which occupy the young child’s phan- 
tasy are played out. Since.the first relationship 
is with these objects, It can just as easily be 
“transferred'* to an analyst as to a parent. 
Curiously, neither the Freuds nor Klein 
stopped to consider the fearsome emotional 


tangles that must arise when analyst and parent 
are the same person. Analysts in those days 
thought nothing of analysing their own chil- 
dren. 

Klein obviously represented a considerable 
threat to the orthodox Freudian viewpoint - 
which father and daughter, each deeply com- 
mitted to the other, refused to alter. Thus, as 
Klein's influence in London grew, the London 
and Vienna societies drifted further and fur- 
ther apart. So long as the two groups remained 
separated by hundreds of miles, the conse- 
quences of the split were not too serious, but 
when Hitler's invasion of Austria forced the 
Freuds to move to London all hell broke loose. 

It is hard to know where the truth lies in the 
debate between Klein and the Freuds. If con- 
temporary studies of child development can be 
said to lend support to either school - which is 
itself a controversial question - then the Freu- 
dian view comes off considerably worse. Cer- 
tainly, a lot more happens in the child's emo- 
tional and social life during the first years than 
Freudians suppose to be possible. (Consider, 
for example, the remarkable studies by Trcvar- 
then and Ihe Pnpouseks of the baby’s com- 
municative eloquence from the moment of 
birth.) But Klein’s theories go further, into 
realms where experimental work enn hardly 
follow her. 

It would not be too much of an oversimpli- 
fication to say that whereas Freud shocked the 
world by discovering sexuality in (he suppo- 
sedly Innocent years of childhood, Klein 
shocked even Freud by discovering madness 
there. For Freud, everybody went through a 
“normal neurosis" at the time of the Oedipal 
conflict, occasioned by jealousy and forbidden 
desire. Klein went much further: she posited a 
“normal psychosis", which inevitably accom- 
panied the infant’s relation to the caretaker. In 
the first year of life, the infant is trapped in a 
“paranoid-schizoid position", in which projec- 
tions, introjections, and “splitting" constantly 
overpower the rudimentary ego’s capacity for a 
coherent perception of self and others. These 
primitive phantasies form a permanent layer of 
madness, permeating our experience of every- 
thing. 

Klein thus brought psychoanalytic methods 
to bear on the very genesis of the self, and was 
important in opening up a whole line of work 
dealing with “psychotic" or “borderline" dis- 
turbances, in which the whole integrity of the 
person seems affected. In this way, she saw 
herself as continuing Freud’s own work, and as 
his natural successor: time and again she ex- 
pressed her disappointment and bewilderment 
that Freud and his supposed admirers felt dif- 
ferently. A true Freudian, she argued, would 
not treat psychoanalytic theory as a static cor- 
pus in the way that Anna had done, but - like 
the master -would constantly revise, question 
and explore. 

She had another reason for feeling hurt by 
Freud’s rejection of her work: when Freud had 
posited the “Death Instinct” in 1921, and had 
gone over to a wholly sombre vision of human 
nature, she was one of the few analysts who 
had embraced this concept wholeheartedly. 
According to Klein, the true threat - that 
which lay at the root of all our anxiety and 
paranoia - was our own destructive impulses. 
Even if the “other” did its best to be lovable, 
she argued, we would still hate it - out of envy 
(indeed, even more so, because it is not easy to 
love people who are too wonderful). Discon- 
tent was endemic to the human condition. It is 
easy to see how D. W. Winnicott was later able 
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to attack Klein for minimizing the importance 
of (he child's environment - but in truth, she 
was well aware that destructive feelings could 
be better handled within some kinds of rela- 
tionship than others. (Why else, after all, 
would one bother to go to an analyst?) 

Thanks chiefly to the continuing support of 
Ernest Jones, Klein's work prospered in Eng- 
land, although many members of the British 
Society had misgivings about it. Skirmishes 
with Vienna were conducted at a distance, and 
Klein did not come off at all badly from these - 
even with Freud himself as an opponent. At 
home, however, a sinister alliance formed it- 
self against her. in the form of her daughter 
Melittn and Edward Glover, the latter's 
analyst, who was later to become very power- 
ful. From 1933 on, these two conducted a re- 
lentless campaign against Klein, which even 
some of her opponents found embarrassing in 
its excesses. 

Concerned about the rift he had unwittingly 
encouraged, Jones set up in 1935 a series of 
Exchange Lectures between the London and 
Vienna Societies; but even this failed to 
achieve a reconciliation. Thanks to Hitler, 
matters were shortly to become even worse. 
Members of the Vienna Society started to take 
refuge in London: “this”, lamented Klein, “is a 
disaster”. Many of the Viennese analysts went 
on to America, but Freud himself- and Anna - 
stayed in London. It was as if the Pope himself 
had come lo the court of Henry VIII to spend 
his retirement. That Freud died shortly after- 
wards did not help matters much, because the 
warfare that broke out in the British Psycho- 
Analytical Society wos only matched in its in- 
tensity by the confrontation going on all 
around. Jones retired to the countiy, and left 
the Society in the hands of Edward Glover. 
The Extraordinary Meetings of 1942, and the 
Controversial Discussions of 1942-4, were all 
attempts to solve the crisis amicably; but a 
solution only came in 1946. when u sort of 
apartheid was set up. with three groups - Klein- 
ian, Freudian and Independent. That nil this 
was going on in the midst of a world war is one 
of the piquant ironies of the story Grosskurth 
tells. (The irony is even more intense when we 
consider that the nature of human aggression 
was the main bone of contention!) 

Psychoanalysis in Britain has lived with this 
tripartite division ever since, although nowa- 
days fewer analysts are inclined to label them- 
selves as “strict" Kleinians or Freudians. 
Nevertheless, Klein's influence remains enor- 
mous. This is all the more remarkable, con- 
sidering how difficult her ideas are and how 
inelegantly they were set down as theory. 
(Grosskurth considers that the complexity, of 
Klein's writing is a necessary reflection of the 
reality they attempted to deal with, but one 
could easily argue that the more confused the 
reality, the more clarity is demanded in its 
exposition.) 

Klein died in 1960, unreconciled with either 
Anna Freud or Melitta, but secure in her repu- 
tation - indeed, by all accounts, somewhat 
regal in her maimer. Towards the end, the 
detail in this biography becomes richer, as the 
author draws increasingly on first-hand 
, sources. Because Grosskurth provides a de- 
tailed and thorough analysis of Klein’s Ideas, 
the book will be required reading for students 
of psychology Or would-be analysts. The 
weakest moments are when the author tries a 
little too self-coiisciausly to emulnte Klein's 
own method of analysis. Of ixnirse the tempta- 
tion to apply Kleinian analysis to Klein is enor- 
mous, but the practical obstacle to doing so is 
that psychoanalysis is a dynamic process that 
requires a live subject. Applied to the rich 
texture of a person’s lived experience it is one 
; thing; applied to their letters, nrficles. and acti- 
vities reported at second hand, it is quite 
another. The frequent comments about vvh'al 
fylean was "probably" feeling, or the defence 
mechanisms she was manifesting, also have a 
quality of obtr us 1 veil ess which suggests that the 
ghost of Libussa is hovering here as well. Even 
this, however, fails to detract from a biography 
that is fascinating, profound, and in every re- 
spect worthy of its .subject. 
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With two exceptions, the papers gathered in 
this latest collection by Arnaldo Momigliano 
were first delivered and/or published in Eng- 
lisli. Their translation into Italian and their 
inclusion under one cover make for an impress- 
ive whole. Students of Momigliano will recog- 
nize the themes which have characterized his 
formidable scholarship and gift of intellectual 
debate. Broadly considered, these are essays in 
historiography and the history of ideas. Fun- 
damentally, they constitute, even at their more 
technical reach, an incessant re-examinntion of 
the idea of history. Momigliano's abiding con- 
cern is the relations between "history" and 
“history", between that which may, by careful 
epistemological discrimination, be regarded as 
- the cumulative reality of past experience, and 
the diverse methods, nnrrative styles, ideo- 
'' logical strategies whereby this postulate of ex- 
istential fact is preserved, narrated and inter- 
preted. Few inquirers since Michelet and since 
Kierkegaard huve meditated with comparable 
intensity on the equivocal pnstness of the past 
tense, as that tense organizes, makes possible 
historicity. 

It is a related sequence of essays on 
nineteenth-century classicists which makes up 
the core of this book. Momigliano reconsiders 
^ the contribution to ancient history and to clas- 
sical philology of such scholars as Niebuhr, 
Mommsen, Usenet, Droysen and Hermann. 
He argues the reciprocities and differences be- 
tween such analysts of ancient religion as Well- 
hausen, Wilamowiiz and Schwarz. A particu- 
larly incisive reading of Max Weber seeks to 
elicit the close ties between the positivism of 
nineteenth-century economic and institutional 
history, particularly of Rome, on the one hand, 
and the nascent tactics of modem sociology on 
Ihe other. In turn, the strikingly sympathetic 
portrayal of Karl Otfried Miiller is, itself, a 
prolegomenon to a wider understanding of the 
development of pur own concepts of myth. 

It would be almost fatuous to comment on 
t* the magisterial authority and clarity of Momi- 
, glia no's treatment or on the sheer compass of 
linguistic, historical and philosophic material 
which he draws on. What is fascinating, nota- 
bly for the general reader, is the constant, 
often brilliantly revealing, correlations which 
he proposes between specialized issues in his- 
toriography and the political, ideological con- 
text, both at the time apd now. To Momigliano 
the bones of history are never dry. 

• Thus the discussion of Niebuhr’s and 
Mommsen's views on Roman agrarian law is 
set squarply within the ideological legacy of the 
French Revolution . -We cannot follow the intri- 
cate debate on the primitive land-divisions in 

• Roman territories without bearing in mind the' 

^ proto-communist theories of Baboeuf and the 

resolute counter-attack of those conservative 
historians who would deny the precedent of 
antiquity in the more extreme claims of French 
radicalism, Fuslel de Coulanges's famous in- 

• lerpretatloq of the cifi antique must be seen in 
; : th^sharp.Jight pf.the bourgeois intelligentsia's 

' eagerness to defend the rights of private prop- 
1 eriy after the alarms of the Commune. The 
: sketches of Usenernrtd of Droysen, of Berpays - 
. and ofDjllhey, lead froin V consideration of 
i.the historiography of the relations between ’ 

, Hellenism and Judaism in jhq ancient 
• •Mediterranean to pne of antisemitism in the 
" Germap university . establishment of the 
nineteen t h and twentieth centuries . There are 
here premonitory tremors, as it were* of 
.Momigliano's polemic agaibst Diintezil. Who 
Jmt Momigliano .would point to Gershom 
Scholem's indebtedness to Uscncr's work on 
the language of myths and support this attribu- 
tion by reminding us of a citation of Usener in 
. Walter Benjamin? 

As the tide of prist-structuralism and of de- 
j, construction ebbs' (rapidly) jri France, the 
l _ work, thej.pVesbtice jtofo Alexis Philonbnkd > 


tions of Fichte, of Kant, of Schopenhauer are 
now seen as seminal in their rigour and origi- 
nality. His three-volume study of Rousseau as 
a thinker du nmihetir, as a philosopher-artist 
who deliberately paints himself into a corner of 
disenchanted solitude, will itself become the 
starting-point of far-reaching revaluations. 
Philonenko is a reader of philosophic texts of a 
rare stringency. He belongs to that tradition of 
scruple, of philological and of grammatical re- 
sponsibility in the face of Greek, of German 
and of French discourse that lie wholly outside 
the wilful juggleries and technical insouciance 
of the deconstructive. More originally, 
Philonenko is. like Bergson, a trained mathe- 
matician. He approaches the sinews of logical 
and metaphysical postulates and propositions 
via the ideal of mathematical axioms and de- 
monstrations. His intimacy with Descartes and 
with Spinoza is one of natural affinity. What is 
novel, and sometimes disconcerting, is 
Philonenko’s insistence, both in the work on 
Rousseau and in his recent Oeuvre de Fichte, 
on the importance of mathematical ideals and 
procedures in the Enlightenment (itself, very 
precisely, heir to the mathematical tenor in 
Leibniz). The role of calculus in Rousseau's 
sceptical eudemonism had escaped previous 
commentators. What can, to the untrained 
eye, seem tautological in Fichte’s model of the 
self, is, in Philonenko’s reading, shown to be a 
strict algebra. 


La Thiorie kantienne de I'histoirc is a mono- 
graph of characteristic angularity and fresh- 
ness. Received opinion does not often ascribe 
tp Kant (in evident contrast to Schelling and to 
Hegel) a theory of history. Proceeding from 
the anthropological texts of the 1780s to the 
major critiques, to the tract on universal peace, 
Philonenko finds otherwise. It is. in particular, 
Kant's "Idea of a universal history from n cos- 
mo-political point of view" which underwrites 
Philonenko's tautly meshed exposition. At 
issue are Kant’s successive attempts to bring 
into effective interplay and synthesis fun- 
damental notions of human nature, of destiny 
and of intellection. It is the acutely problematic 
relations between the transcendent and the im- 
manent, between eternity and temporality, 
between the categorical invariants of human 
understanding and the contingent flux of his- 
tory, which engage Kant's often oblique yet 
central arguments on historicity. Philonenko 
elicits the logic and integrity of these argu- 
ments not only in terms of Kant's own writings 
- those cited being among the most concen- 
trated, fragmentary and often neglected - but 
in terms of his constant implicit and explicit 
debate with Rousseau and that, overtly pol- 
emic, with Herder and, at certain organic 
points, with the “Kant" of Fichte’s and Schell- 
ing’s exegesis. 

Of notable depth and suggestion is Philo- 
nenko's analysis of the four perspectives in 
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Benson Mates is a distinguished philosopher in 
the analytic tradition who admires Leibniz, he 
tells us, because “he placed an especially high 
value on.being clear about what we raepn by 
yvhat we say". He finds Leibniz's writings "full 
of interesting ideas and suggestions" and is 
attracted to his work not least because “many 
of the topics Leibniz discusses are right at the 
centre pf present-day philosophical activity, so- 
that his works are a mine of ideas that can be 
applied to issues now in the limelight". This 
serves to explain the special emphases of ; 
Mates s book,, for instance why three of the 
fourteen chapters are on possible worlds and 


remark is Intended to be. But Mates certainly 
has his blind spots in relation to Leibniz’s 
metaphysics, tending to play down its strong a 
posteriori character and its interconnections 
with natural science. He Is also capable of 
naive errors, for instance in suggesting that 
there should not be a mind-body problem for 
Leibniz since, for- him, bodies are onto 
phenomena: 

Such naivety; is not, however, hue to care- 
lessness or unfamiliarity with Leibniz's wri- 
tings but. to the philosophical blinkers that 
sometimes make it difficult for Mates to enter 
into Leibniz's own w&y of thinking. Leibniz’s 
account of phenomena seems at times very 
enlightened from the standpoint of a logical 
empiricist, And he would indeed have been 

*P^*#**9 problem if he 
had thought bodies were phenomena. In fact, 
M thought that bodies were Mil-founded phe- 
nomena and so does have a problem about the 
re 7. U twe8n ^ substances that under- 
jyrite bo0ie4.and minds or spiritual substances 


me '.picsoiiui f uil yticxis. rniione 
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why logical topics are prominent. ■ : SRSEST' , ^ IU5 ° , : s P» ntua t instances. 

Mates does hot claim that Leibniz’s logic and : ■ ex'amnwS ^Wh-founding is an 
metaphysics cap be separated. Yet a sqleamL Ws -^ilU»bphy ' 

ishncss towards metaphysics (particularly rcli- •* inte!iirihi«^ fS lllv ^ c 9V ! ^ not allow to be 
gious metaphysics) pervades Iffsbook; K 

he moves from exposition to critical assess-i- ft 1 ; ;; 

mem In his concluding remarks. Mates .comes, approach is 

into the open: “The first .thing 6qk 

ackhowledged in a critique: of Leibniz’? metB.^ravea! v 3 may. 

. phwicsis thot it shares the vulnerability. of all^ i ■ | rsv,ousI y i ^eu neg^ 


which Kant conceives of a possible 
lion of history and of politics ThJ^* 
"AlKlcritc" or nbsurdiS. 
see" as l.ltle more ,h„n sequential 

ence, unecdolal; tlteeudemonicmodel 'I* 

Leibmzimi calculus of a mote or lessS 
quotient of good and of evil, effort 
misfortune in human affairs; ihe temT 
apocalyptic paradigm, in which ttesaJ! " 
nnd catastrophe lead to mote or les* 
rehlrth, to arendia after fire. The founhZ 
winch is Kant sown, is that of human praT 
but in it very knotty nnd almost i „.LX 
sense. It implies the very gradual, prZ 
asymptotic congruence between hium? 
lory - i„ which certain great phenomena, 
of amelioration are undeniable -and the 
valence of practical reason (in the mT 
sense of the Critique) in the individual A 
threefold motion of spirit, at once iDdnifr] 
and social, crowns Kant’s vision. Existent, 
and m terms of self-reflectivity, martial i 
progressing (has the obligation and the capa> 
ily to progress) from nothingness to to% ( 
wholeness, from a “curved" state to ostd 
ethical and intellectual straightness, and fos 
the closed to the open conditions of am 
awareness (it is this last modulation which » 
tails Kant’s ideas of universal peace). Thatn* 
pie advance is not at all likely; but a probabfo 
tic doubt does not infirm either its logfcciiB 
rootedness in the potential and purpose d 
humanity. The analogies and differences^ 
Rousseau and, by anticipation, with Hegduj 
Marx, the corrolaries in Kant's theories on A: 
origins of man and of language, fora u : 
absorbing background toPhilonenko’sexpoi 
tion. Ubiquitous is a reflection on the Find 
Revolution, without which even the morefe 
mal aspects of European philosophy ntf j 
have been, over the past two centuries, into \ 
ceivable. / 

To read Philonenko, and this is a demaodbj 
pleasure, is to experience un almost palpsHf 
sensation of thought in action. Here theertrf 
interpretative explication is, rime and qth, 
on a level with its high object. It is also.faa 
student of the arts of translation, an absoiti* 
example. There are moments in which P87 
lonenko's Rousseau is strangely Germans 1 
indeed the Rousseau whom we meet ia IS 
derlin's hymn. There are moments alsoirto 
the Kant of this inquiry is almost gallic. Itb* 1 
only transcendence, in the metaphysical srt*- 
that crosses borders. The thought of a trick 
tion into English of Philonenko’s wriimUs-d* 
great Jean- Jacques Rousseau el ia pwhb 
malheur of 1984 first nnd foremost - b 
intriguing. 


nominalist. Males is not the first to 
claim. Indeed, as he points out, Leibniz® 8 * 
it himself, at least by implication, inan«^ 
work in which he said that “nothing Is 
than nominalism, though nominalism in ^ 
sense {ns Mates realizes) consists in ' 
trine that the only things that exist 
viduals rather than in any specific theory w- 
general names or ideas. Mates rightly JOT ‘ j 
uishes Leibniz's position from the i 

nominalism" of Hobbes, according ■ 

truth depends on arbitrary definitions^ 1 
least by implication, from the extreme 
nalism of those who reject abstract iw®’ 
Berkeley and Hume did, • 

More work needs to be doneon thena 
Leibniz’s commitment to nomiuri 85 j a '7jj 
ciaily of a historical and biographic 
may be relevant, for instance, thit ^ ■ 
slty (Leipzig) was a stronghold of v i 
and that attachment to nominalism 
mqn among Lutheran intellectuals' ; 

. Keeps such considerations Bt . 1 

• though he does lament the absence 0 . 

reliable; biography of this great 
votes “a 1 relatively large amount ofBpaw 
account of Leibniz’s life aa parii^^^ 

. tion.This.cbapter, however; though 
. hovel details about some matters. sU 
! Leibniz did not marry, is doubly 
For pot only is It irrelevant t0 ■ 

Mates’s book but', evidently unlmow _ ^ 

frffdri'ieflg eve¥ddd’ , -' :! - s ' 
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Between expansion and survival 


pe epak Lai 

n K.FIELDHOUSE 
Black Africa 1M5-80: Economic 
decolonization and arrested development 
260pp. Allen and Unwin. £25 (paperback, 

£9.95). 

00432 50181 

0 K Fieldhouse has written a balanced and 
comprehensive survey of the economic per- 
formance of Black Africa since the Second 
World War. Lurking in the background - and 
sometimes made explicit - is the continuing 
debate about the causes of and cures for Afri- 
can poverty between the Marxist-structuralist 
group of development economists and main- 
stream neo-classical economists. 

Fieldhouse begins by asking whether decol- 
onization in French and British Black Africa 
resulted from a calculation of the costs and 
benefits of their colonies to the metropolitan 
economies. He argues convincingly that there 
is little support for the Marxist thesis that im- 
perialism was motivated by the economic pro- 
fits derived by the metropole, whose erosion 
led to decolonization. In fact, Fieldhouse 
argues, “in the decade and a half after 1945 the 
unfulfilled dream of pre-war years that African 
colonies might become a support for the met- 
ropolitan economy had at last become a real- 
ity”. Independence was granted, therefore, for 
political reasons - a complex mix involving 
public opinion, the Increasing cost of control- 
ling actual or incipient nationalism, and the 
potential burden on metropolitan taxpayers of 
financing the social and physical infrastructure 
that would increasingly be required to develop 
the colonies. The metropolitan powers hoped, 
however, that speedy decolonization would 
enable trade and financial relations to be main- 
tained, yielding mutual advantage. The succes- 
sor slates did fairly well during the next decade 
and a half - until the mid-1970s - largely be- 
cause their “traditional colonial" economies, 
integrated with the world economy, benefited 
from the exceptional and prolonged boom 
after the war. This belied the grim prognosti- 
cations of the Marxists and structuralists, who 
argued that a “colonial" pattern of trade and 
production would not lead to economic growth 
in sub-Saharan Africa. Their argument, 
however, might seem to have been validated 
since the mid-1970s, when Africa entered a 
period of what Fieldhouse diplomatically 
terms "arrested development". 

The left had maintained that political inde- 
pendence would not lead to economic inde- 
pendence unless the new states consciously 
sought to alter the economic structure they 
Inherited, whose continuance would mean that 
the metropolitan powers still governed their 
destinies through a system of neo-lmperial 
financial and commercial ties with indigenous 
Nling Elites. However, this explanation for 


sub-Saharan Africa’s performance either be- 
fore or after the mid-1970s is not persuasive. 
Fieldhouse rightly stresses that 

it is, therefore, within the margins set by the interna- 
tional economy that one must Judge Black Africa's 
performance. Yet it is precisely because this eco- 
nomy was more continuously favourable to growth in 
Third World countries between 1950 and 1975 than 
at any known previous period, and also because most 
African states did less well than countries in other 
parts of the Third World, that one has to turn to the 
alternative possible source of limited or “arrested" 
development, to the policies adopted by African 
States and the manner in which they were carried 
out. 

He gives us the conventional list of policy 
failures - excessive import substitution; the 





David Arnold 

SUGATABOSE ‘ 

Agrarian Bengal; Economy, social structure 
and politics, 1919^1947 
; -JGfipp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50. 
05213(14482 ' ' 

The famine of 1943, a catastrophe in which an 
.estimated 3 milHon people perished, towers 
; over Ihe ■ history : of twentieth-century Bengal, 
"or some’ economists and historians, as for 
(hany commentators at the dme, the causes of 
“r^SedV were to be found in the early yearj; 

• •M° : Se ^ nc | World War - in the cyclone of 
' • ' 'Burmese rice, in the grain- 

’ ' : 'j^ 1 Cur ^5 n £® t *sf defence policies of the colq- 
.^1 8dininistration,: and, in Amartya Sen’s 
\ 0^Vce1ebt-at$d (hesis, in the breakdown of the 
/^OtpaVy.grajh '"eritiUements" of the depen- . 
w fPfopQQE- But for other writers, like 
, this .latest exploration of the 1 

i/.v^rt^rnddem Bengal, these were only 
hhd precipitating forces-. The real 
^ #rji® fire seen -to, jie further back 

^ : >5wp^aUej8CBF. cjpacjki n & . 


A detail from Alfred Eisenstaedt’s photograph of 
Ghanaln tribesmen paddling cargoes of cocoa out to 
ships waiting offshore. It is reproduced from 
Eisenstaedt's Witness to Our Time. 

development of inefficient public enterprises 
and parastatals; the maintenance of over- 
valued exchange rates, and uneconomic prices 
for farmers, which were used to transfer in- 
comes to urban dwellers; rising fiscal deficits 
financed by foreign borrowing; and the failure 
to promote rural development. Fieldhouse be- 
lieves, in my judgment too optimistically, that 
both left and right agree on this list, and that 
“there was almost no fiejd - except the im- 
proved provision of public goods such as 
education and health services - in which gov- 
ernment policies seem to have been based on a 
balanced appreciation of national needs". 

His own explanation for these ubiquitous 
failures is the poor stock of (what is euphemism 
tlcally labelled) “human capital” inherited by 
Black Africa at independence. In particular, 
he seems to Rccept the liberal view of the 
causes of African underdevelopment current 
in the 1940s. First, it was argued, as Africans 
were inexperienced in the arts of government, 
it would be a generation before they could “run 
nation-wide democratic electoral and party 


under the strain of cumulative pressures, The 
subsistence sector of agriculture was burdened 
by a growing population, the subdivision, of 
landholdings, and a diminishing availability of 
land for cultivation. The export-oriented cash- 
.. crop sector, most evident in jute-growing east 
Bengal, was so heavily dependent upon the 
capitalist world economy, mediated through 
complex credit and market relations, that it 
was crippled by the Slump in demand and 
prices and never folly recovered. Worse still, 
rural credit, which had enabled cultivators to 
survive from one harvest to - the next, dried up, 
discouraged both by the state of the market 
and by constraining legislation. In conse- 
1 quence of the failure of the cash-crop economy 
and the pauperization of the cultivators, the 
jute-growing districts of east Bengal suffered 
. the severest mortality in 1943. 

This, however, is a multi-faceted study and 
the famine is only one of its considerations. 
Breaking away from the conventional use of 
the colonial revenue system as the framework 
for the analysis of rural economy and society, 
Bose takes issue with many of the more sim- 
pHsrio depictions of Bengal’s agrarian structure 
and political history, foa wo ? k of considerable 
i detail ((be .glossqiy^lonq con^ins 
rmainJiirelfting toTapd J»e *qd IpiyftoMlpgV 


systems and maintain an efficient and dis- 
interested bureaucracy’’. Second, as S. H. 
Frankel and others had always insisted, Africa 
had a limited potential for economic develop- 
ment because of its climate, poor soils, plant 
and human diseases and limited human re- 
sources. On this view, "rapid development was 
impossible and . . . sustained growth must be 
built on slowly improving agricultural produc- 
tivity". There is some validity in these 
accounts, but they do not explain the diver- 
gence in performance within sub-Saharan 
Africa documented in the series of case studies 
which forms Part Three of the book. 

Fieldhouse also considers the role of corrup- 
tion in explaining African policy failures, 
arguing that "the politics of survival forced all 
African politicians to consider their own in- 
terests and those of their supporters before all 
else .... The underlying truth is that the key 
to political survival in any state during its early 
stages of development lies in maintaining a 
flow of resources sufficient to lubricate the 
political system .... Deficit financing was 
thus essential to political survival as well ns to 
economic expansion.” This factor is not pecul- 
iar to Black Africa but was true of nineteenth- 
century white settler states in America and the 
Antipodes. Like Black Africa, “lacking un 
ideological basis for parly support, [they] 
quickly learned to rely on the power of the 
purse" and relied on foreign borrowing to 
make up for the paucity of domestic savings. 
Black Africa’s "main difference from these set- 
tler societies lny not in the morality of the 
politicians but in the use made of foreign bor- 
rowing". Whereas colonial borrowing led to 
the creation of the infrastructure essential for 
development, “in mid-lwentieth-century 
Black Africa foreign loans seem largely to have 
disappeared into the sand and the inflow of 
funds resulted in inflation rather than the 
growth of productive capacity”. 

This seems to be the focal point of Field- 
house’s explanation of Black Africa's arrested 
development. But he fails to take the next step, 
by explaining why Black African politicians 
chore to invest whatever was left for invest- 
ment after they had paid off their clients in 
ways which, rather than adding to, often de- 
tracted from the economy’s productive poten- 
tial. The answer must lie in the influence of 
ideas, but Fieldhouse bas little to say about 
these. It is arguable that, given the dominant 
ideology of the lime, public investment in 
nineteenth-century white settler colonies went 
largely to provide those public goods essential 
for development. By contrast, given the itatiste 
climate of economic opinion in the 1950s and 
60s, public investment in today's Third World 
and particularly Black Africa has gone into all 
sorts of areas where there was little justifica- 
tion for any investment at ail. Thus the policy 
failures common to sub-Saharan Africa arose 
from the application of influential ideas in the 
heterodox “development economics” of the 


he draws attention to the importance of the 
credit and marketing system and dwells on the 
differences between the rice-growing east, the 
jute-processing west, and the landlord-domin- 
ated villages of the northern districts. These 
economic and social distinctions are seen to be 
reflected in the diversity of political responses 
during the 1940s. Only in the north was there a 
deep rural cleavage along class lines, issuing in 
the anti-landlord Tebhaga movement of 
1946-7. In the east the growth of the Muslim 
League and the demand for Pakistan gave reli- 
gious form to what were in essence the econo- 
mic aspirations of the Muslim masses, while in 
the west the depression had increased cultiva- 
tors' dependence bn landlords, thus precluding 
overt class conflict. 

Despite the intrinsic complexity of the social 
and economic structures discussed, what 
emerges clearly nnd forcefully. from this study 
is (fie depth and the scale of the agrarian crisis 
that was overtaking. Bengal during the 1930s 
aqd early 1940s. Although the discussion of ihe 
politic? of this kaleidoscopic period is less re- 
. vealing than the account of agrarian structure 
jjhat precedes it, Sugata Bose has. produced a 
far-reaching and significant contribution to the 

; . grpwing Jite^a^re $n thq^rop^ hj^q^y of 

. , tyvefltjedi-ccqtvy. ^engaL , y *•■/>, 


1950s and 60s, advocating various forms of 
dirigisme , protectionism and forced indus- 
trialization. The relative hold of such dogma 
on the minds of politicians and policymakers 
explains the relative failure of particular states 
- for instance the contrasting performances of 
Kenyn and Tanzania or the Ivory Coast and 
Senegal. At the same time the cost of im- 
plementing these ideas was concealed by the 
boom in primary products and in exports based 
on natural resources. 

Fieldhouse seems at times to be in sympathy 
with dirigisme. Thus he ends his chapter on 
Ghana by endorsing one of the implicit 
assumptions which underlay Nkrum&h's dis- 
astrous economic policies, when he conclude*:- 
“The underlying structural problems remain, 
and an unreconstructed peasantry is one of 
them.” Surely, ns Fieldhouse himself shows, 
whatever economic development there has 
been in Ghana is due to the unreconstructed 
peasantry, whereas its problems stem from the 
reconstructed bureaucracy and parastatals that 
were Nknimah's legacy. Again, concluding his 
account of the "arrested development" that 
has in part been created by Nyerere in Tanza- 
nia Fieldhouse writes that 

re fur ns the failure of stale public policy-making and 
execution is concerned, the current consensus seems 
to be thut the main weakness lny in the ability and 
attitudes of the political and administrative elity 
.... Given such self-interested motives among 
those alone who could curry out public policy, it is 
not surprising (hut there was an unbridgeable gap 
between imaginative plans and sustained economic 
development. 

But surely it is the "imaginative plans" them- 
selves which were open to question, not just 
their implementation. 

If the importance of ideas in explaining Afri- 
ca's arrested development is recognized, then^ 
the apparent shift in recent years in economic 
theories and the policies based on them sug- 
gests that there are few reasons specific to 
Africa for its failures, and that with the right 
policies it can develop satisfactorily. 
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Containing Reform 


Michael Brock 

NORMAN GASH 

Pillars of Government and other essays on 
State and society c 1770-c 1 880 
202pp. Edward Arnold. £25. 

07131 646J8 


These fifteen pieces constitute the occasional 
papers over many years of one of our most 
distinguished historians. More than half of 
them are published in entirety for the first 
time. One, on the “State of the Nation" 
pamphlet of 1822, is a by-product of Norman 
Gash’s recent Life of Lord Liverpool (re- 
viewed in the TLS, September 28, 1984) and 
was written for this volume. Additional mat- 
erial has been incorporated into the English 
Historical Review article (1948) on F. R. 
Bonham. Apart from that, the author has ex- 
cluded with characteristic austerity any papers 
which are readily available in well-known 
periodicals. 

The range in Pillars of Government is by no 
means restricted to Robert Peel’s life span ; and 
the apology in the preface for “occasional over- • 
lapping and repetition” is superfluous. Inevit- 
ably the touch becomes a little less sure when 
the 1884 Reform Act is reached. It may be 
justifiable to regard this “unified Reform 
measure for the whole United Kingdom" as 
Gladstone’s “opening shot in his long Home 
Rule campaign”; but if would have been wise 
to add that in 1884 it was Chamberlain rather 
than Gladstone who hoped to turn Parnell into 
a powerful ally. 

The lecture or short paper k well suited to 
many of these themes. The four electoral 
pieces are masterly. The essay on Bcntinck 
shows Professor Gash to be as much at home 
with Mr Jorrocksas on the Eatnnswill hustings. 
The “Reflections on History” from the St 
Andrews Inaugural stand up well after thirty 


years. Other subjects are apt to reveal (lie 
limitations of the genre. Within its confines 
even the most skilful historian may leave the 
reader with a sense of a topic inadequately 
explored. Thus Gash quotes from Cobbett, 
“the Reform Bill furnishes the means of the 
reform", and adds: “It was the failure of the 
Whig cabinet to grasp this truth which led to so 
many of their difficulties and internal divisions 
after 1832." [n what sense was Cobbett's re- 
mark “a truth”? And did the ministers “fail to 
grasp” it? Melbourne knew well what the 
radicals’ objectives were, and meant to ensure 
that they were not achieved. For him the Re- 
form Act was a “final measure": for Cobbett it 
was a first step. Each understood the other's 
position. Each believed that the Act would 
serve his own purposes. Attwood. expressing 
to Melbourne his fear of being “torn to pieces" 
if the Act did not lead to further reforms, re- 
ceived the reply that this was what he deserved. 

In one essay Peel is designated as “the 
Founder of Modern Conservatism". This judg- 
ment seems one-sided to the point of pervers- 
ity. Some account must surely be taken of com- 
mon report. “Peel”. Balfour remarked at the 
end of his life, “twice committed what seems to 
me the unforgivable sin. He gave away a princi- 
ple on which he had come into power - and 
mind you, neither time had an unforeseen fac- 
tor come into the case. He simply betrayed his 
party." That was an unfair and an unhistorical 
judgment. The Clare Election and the Irish 
potato blight were “unforeseen factors" of the 
first order; but this does not lessen the signifi- 
cance of Balfour’s view. Modern Conservatism 
was not founded by Peel, however much it may 
owe to theTamworth Manifesto. Its first tenet 
is that the party must remain united and in 
government. Peel acted on that principle in 
1834-5 when the Radical Movement looked 
dangerous; when it did not in 1845-6, he had 
different priorities. A few quirks are easily 
overlooked, however, when they are hidden 
among so many good things. 
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Muffled reports 


David Womersl ey 

JEREMY BLACK 

The English Press in (he Eighteenth Century 
321pp. doom Helm . £30. 

0709939248 

'“MICHAEL HARRIS and ALAN LEE (Editors) 

The Press in English Society from the 
Seventeenth to (he Nineteenth Centuries 
. 261pp. Associated University Presses. £24 50 
083863272 6 . 

The different efnphases in the titles qf these 
books indicate two possibilities open to 1 
,sti|dents of, the press: to investigate it as a 
historical phenomenon in its own right; or to 
read the newspapers and magazines of the past 
as evidence about the.society which gave them 
bmh. Neither Jeremy Black’s monograph nor 
.; Michael Harris and Alan. Lee’s collection of 
essays is either purely antiquarian or purely 
sociological in its .approach; but in the Way 
_ their, studies move to and, fro between those 
• twin poles, they show that each is defended by 
a torrid zone which no historian can cross; 

Dr Black’s: book shows a thorough knpw- 
ledge of the relevant secondary material, and 
. evidence pf a daunting energy among the 
. arrives. His dedication to specificity neces- 
saniy makes hint sensitive to all the Impedi- 
ments^ precision Inherent in his subject; The 
•• Eftglish Press in the Eighteenth C&iHuy Is a 
divided book; It comprises fin informative re- 
, view, carried out with gusto arid swarming with 
.’ illiriji ration, of the features of eighteenth- 
cenlufy newspapers - though even here the 
.Ptuliifanousness of the (Contemporary news- 
paper is more .reproduced than analysed; and 
that review is interspersed with hunches, intui- 
tions, impressions as .to the larger historical 
.significance of- the press. This is surely 9 wise 
modesty, visiifle: also hi the author’s pious 
avowals l,ial bis purpose in writing (his book Is 
to stimulate further delude find study. 

This same difficulty of making inferences 
from observations overtnkes some of the con- 
Anbuto's to Michael Harris, and Alan Lee’s 
jtorssa/iflj) prddUoed ' Vtflllillus&fat&l 
volume. The Press iV&?g)m S(fcUH ftomhU 


Seventeenth to the Nineteenth Centuries. 
Thomas O’Malley hopes that by adverting to 
the problems he has avoided them: he admits 
that the relation between newspapers and soci- 
ety is “highly complex", and that it is “not 
possible” to list accurately the impact of a 
newspaper on the society it serves, but possible 
nevertheless to arrive at "general” assess- 
ments. Why should this be so? Generality may 
disguise imprecision, but it will not remove It. 
Richard Wilson, in a fascinating essay, "News- 
papers and Industry", tries a different tack and 
examines the newspaper coverage of a particu- 
lar controversy in the 1780s, reading it in the 
light of what we know took place. The distor- 
tions which emerge should make us even more 
hesitant when using the press as historical 
evidence. 

It is in Virginia Berridge’s vigilant essay, 
"Content Analysis and Historical Research on 
Newspapers”, that the theoretical.' problems 
come Into focus. Noting the division of the 
• subject into “press history*? and Study of “the 
function of the newspaper :in society'’, she 
advocates for the latter a supple methodology 
in which the redUctiveness of “content analy- 
sis" is tempered by “traditional, literary and 
stylistic examination”, .But even in so aware a 
writer, the full complexity of the relations.be- 
tween -the press and society is . occasionally 
. scanted. Despite her theoretical acknowledge- 
. merit of the subtle and manifold reciprocities 
existing between press apd public, she can still " 
read the prevalence of advertisements for 
soaps, toothpastes and breath-fresheners in * 
, Reynold‘s Newspaper s simply “Indicative of 
poor skin find teeth", Why Sh6uld it not be the 
. reverse? . . . , 

In the face of such' ambiguous material,, it is 
not surprising jq find in places rin intellectual 
nostalgia,; a withdrawal to the pdsiljorijsof a 
more ■ certain age, as when = the : editors look 1 
forward hopefully to “tbe buildup of material 
which is the essential preliminary lq the con- , 
smiphon of a- more Comprehensive afid ini., 
tegrated analysis?. But orilhp shpfaog oftliese * 
two vol umes, the valueofstiidyirifl the 'bresa u 

■ tlelitftff dftfml&ti alkfat hls&fiffcai 




N. A. M. Rodger 

A. G. JAMIESON (Editor) 

A People of the Sea: A maritime history of the 
Channel Islands 
528pp. Methuen. £40. 
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In many ways this stately volume is happily 
reminiscent of the works of local history pro- 
duced in earlier and more expansive days: its 
handsome production and lavish illustration, 
its confident sweep thrqugh nine millennia, 
even the list of subscribers, give it a port and 
stature unusual in these hesitant times. Its 
structure and approach, however, are quite 
modern: seventeen chapters by seven different 
contributors besides the editor (who has writ- 
ten no less than ten of them himself) divide the 
subject partly thematically and partly chrono- 
logically. Though the islands' maritime history 
is traced from 7000 bc to today, the bulk of the 
materia! deals with the two centuries from 
1689, the only period in which the islands’ ships 
achieved real importance beyond their local 
waters. In privateering, in the Newfoundland 
cod fishery and in deep-sea carrying trades to 
South America, Channel Island ships and men 
were prominent to a degree extraordinary con- 
sidering the small and poor places from which 
they came, without major local sources of 
capital, without any shipbuilding industry until 
the nineteenth century and without even 
adequate harbours. 

As a narrative of what the islands achieved at 
sea this book is unlikely to be surpassed in the 
range and weight of its scholarship, but it both 
makes room and leaves room for scholars to 
ask more questions of the material than are 
addressed here. With some exceptions, such as 
Barry Cunliffe on prehistory, J. C. Appleby 
and, notably, the late John Bromley on pri- 
vateering, the contributors are better at de- 
scription than analysis, and many parts of the 
book do not rise above the level of a catalogue 
of facts. As a source of information on sea- 
borne trade, on privateering, on fisheries both 
local and Canadian, on smuggling and many 
other subjects important far beyond the is- 
lands, this is, and for long will remain, a 
fundamental source, but its lack of intellectual 
curiosity and its reluctance to make compari- 
sons or even draw conclusions, are surprising 


the islands and their people: how Url. 
tribution seafaring made to theTcfc 
how many .senders earned their living 2 
to what extent the islands really mj 2? 
more than othereoastal eommuniliemf^ 
size and resources, and why. 

This is the more curious because the book!, 
primarily an exercise in economic history Thk 
is mantime history as it is nowadays uotfo 
stood in British universities; that is, the com' 
mercial history of seafaring. Within this m. 
established convention the authors give a thor 
ough treatment based on the orthodox sour* 
but they do not often look beyond them. Eadi 
of the three chapters on privateering from 16® 
to 1815, for example, uses the records of the 
High Court of Admiralty (and Professor 
Bromley’s, unique in this volume, also uses 
French archives), but none of the three t* 
looked at the large collection of articles of 
agreement between privateer owners and (tab 
crews, also in the Public Record Office. Mari- 
time history beyond the economic is dealt with 
cursorily or not at all. The islands’ long and 
interesting connection with the Royal Navyis 
reduced to a few pages listing prominent offio 
ers. The chapter entitled “The Channel Islands 
and British Maritime Strategy, I689-19J5", 
consists entirely of a detailed narrative of tie 
Parliamentary debates in the 1840s and 1850s 
over the building of the breakwater atBrayeoo 
Alderney - which cannot be said to exhaust the 
subject. 

Most surprising of all, the people of the sa 
themselves hardly get beyond the title. 'Hi 
read the names, and even occasionally the per- 
sonalities, of shipowners and shipmasters, bul 
the ordinary seamen and fishermen of the fr- 
onds scarcely figure even as statistics. Whalii 
was like to go to sea in a privateer or a smug- 
gler, a coasting schooner or an oyster dredger, 
how the life of the islanders was affected by the 
sea, we do not discover. This is maritime his- 
tory viewed, not from the forecastle or the 
quarterdeck, not even from the pierhead, bat 
from the boardroom. Within its self-imposed 
(imitations of subject and treatment A People 
of the Sea is a very valuable book, but ow 
cannot help wishing that it had displayed some 
of that spirit of enterprise and Imagination 
which marked the Channel Islanders them' 
selves in their maritime heyday. 


Lost splendours 


Brian Fothergill 

ARTHUR BRYANT 

A History of Britain and the British People 
Volume Two, Freedom’s Own Island: The 
British oceanic expansion 
568pp. Collins. £15. 

000217411 3 

In this second volume of A History of Britain 
and the British People - which hfis a sup- 
plementary chapter by 3. P. Kenyon - the late 
'Sfr Arthur Bryant has traced the development 
of England’s growth to fulliiational conscious- 
ness from the accession pf the Tudor dynasty , 
through the union of the crowns, to the find! 
triumph of British arm* over Napoleon at 
Waterloo. It covers a period of almost con- 
tinuously widening horizons in ' the fields of 
economic and colonial expansion as well as in 
the amenities of domestic life, areas which Sir 
Arthur had already explored in detail in earlier 
works and \vhich he has treated here with a 

jvely enthusiasm undiminished either by fami- 

hantYor by any indication of failing powers. 

He addresses himself'to the general reader 

rather; than to the specialist, for therelare 
neJther; references nor a .bibliography hor, 

’ t0 Bryflnt's own; previous 
^rjcs. jay, guide to furtheri reading. :In the . 


he British Empire tflsbanded.arid the country 
decline. Btyam’s rnbuih' evocation 

. i f ^Of fi cOnfidehce, almost a Com- 


Bryant has constructed his story round the 
lives of his particular heroes - Elizabeth I, 
Drake, Charles II, Pepys, Nelson -so that long 
biographical sct-pieccs tend to be connected by 
rather brief bridging passages of historical 
narrative. Thus nearly a third of die book b 
taken up with the reign of Elizabeth I, white 
that of Charles I and the Civil War are dedl 
with in a mere three pages. Pepys gets a wlwj* 
chapter to himself, while the Commonwealths 
dismissed in two pages, followed by eight <k- 
voted to Charles II's escape after the Battle w 
Worcester. In the same way, it is the military 
heroes. Nelson, Sir John Moore, Weljingto 11 
and their companions in arms, who dominate 
(he latter part of the book rather than tw 
politicians, who are given relatively short 
shrift. Two and a half pages are sufficient W 
the Congress of Vienna, sandwiched between 
whole chapters describing the PenlnsUlar.^w 
Waterloo campaigns. 

All of this, of course, makes lot wcijwj 
reading, but the concentration on certain MP" 

lights of history, chosen sometimes arbitrary* 

gives 'a -somewhat uneven view of jhe w ^^' 
Professor Kenyon’s chapter, on tlie Pew* 
tiori Settlement of 1688/9 , whi Je not ■ 

with Bryant’s theme or presentation, 

: stimulating contrast with its concision or , 
■pressiori and gentle play of irbny. But IQ 
Who remember.Bryant as a master Jw ■ .. ■ 
readable prose Freedom's Own Mott a, • ' 

be a disappointment. He is at; his bw 
. describing the English countryside - tmjg; jt 
ohe brought -up in Westmorland 1iM 
Th^st remain a mystery how the W - - 
QitirieS; II in&riaged from Sbap f d- ^"inirf ' 

• h€lghB*B«W«55. v 

>td^tifididaftdiHi§ suhai’-s-tM-otw^ 1 u 

i • ' . • . - • . . • i 
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A professional in his place 


— UWII BIIU punu iug CO 

P tJ Furbank tribute to their writer 

J . familiar and see the i 

WmAB-BACKSCHEmER 

Daniel Defoe: Ambition and innovation the " rS 

299pp. Lexington: Kentucky University Press. m j na i Si an d that write 
£22.50. dtly, blatantly moral 

081311596 s tions ”' ,hc endurin e 

remarkable. 

Paula R. Backscheider’s Daniel Defoe: Ambi- {s m - te Ujr 
tion and innovation is an extended critical tour { ^ boo r ks c 

of Defoe's work, examining many though not 1&Uer case thc cor 
all, of its main categories. Mucliofthebookisa handed one) . and 
descriptive summary and a knowledgeable ri ght for scholars tc 
"placing" of the works. It is very much a “liter- ance that th do 
ary” and not a personal evocation of Defoe, |lked or .« expected 
and of course there is nothing wrong with that. be the el 

In style, though, it can sometimes be opaque. flCtua| , find 7 n th 
One could sweat quite a few words out of the must b definUion , 
sentence: "Careful analysis, however, reveals Mpected Butothe 
that the correct perception of his [Defoe’s] whether readera dj 
reading is that it is as astonishing as his own th didn - t eX pect 
literary output." There is also a tendency to delightful for that 
exaggeration and conceptual “scatter". Thus A somewhat sira 
one reads, of the narrator in Journal of the and be , ief Backsc 
Ptogire Year, that he “embodies the break- of a very creduloi 
down of faith in a personal God and the fruit- spirit world » and w 

less search for certainty in Defoe’s time”. This supematura i f beca 
seems too much to load upon the pious and nre of providefll 
mildly inquiring “H.F." Backscheider, being gtrike us ^ .. straj1g 

determined to regard the Journal as essentially and quotes j ames 

an Introspective document, has had to explain “Unfortunately th 

H.F.’s outward-looking and civic-minded con- reagon f or den yir 
cerns as the fruit of religious disillusionment, [these] works on 
Such a copious and varied book provokes, as p UZZ u n g here is th 
it was bound to, a number of disagreements, rollicking satire oi 
not only with its own personal theses but with m ; n ent in Defoe’s 
some currently accepted views of Defoe. more particularly 
Backscheider has a chapter entitled “Crime f or Defoe th< 

and Adventure”, which speaks with confi- Some of hi 

dence about what appealed to the "average" d ^ d ( notab | y the < 

early eighteenth-century reader. “Greedy for Hcal Hislory 0 f (h 
knowledge, experience, novelty and opportun- Dickens), is prove 
ity, early eighteenth-century readers wanted to man fron ; the Iow 
look through others’ eyes at what they could harried existence 
not see and undergo themselves . ” When scho- tune-tellers and co 
tars place such emphasis on contemporary evd j s j e ^ f ar 0 
tastes, it usually means that they do not share Q f man ki n , 

these tastes themselves, and it seems to be the Backscheider’s < 
case here. One gains the impression that ian offers a rather 
Backscheider does not rate Defoe’s crime- 0 f t h e developme 
cmii-adventure writings (her examples are The but takes a ^ c 
Farther Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, Cap- t h at t h e History i 

tain Singleton, Moll Flanders and The Four satisfactory artisti. 
Years Voyages of Captain George Roberts) as Wars 0 f Charles 2 
highly as his more inward-Iooking and psycho- former, she says, I 
logical ones, and her general apologia for them de liberateiy refra: 

^distinctly ambiguous. “We must", she writes, ^est natural taleni 

exert our imagination to comprehend their fascino- and character-dra 

A genre of imbalance 


tion and power for early modern England. Yet it is a 
tribute to their writers (hat we find these subjects so 
familiar and see the adventure story as ubiquitous. 
When we consider that their travel and crime litera- 
ture largely grew from trivial and especially rigid 
Forms, that the heroes and heroines were often cri- 
minals, and that writers married the story to an expli- 
citly, blatantly moral commentary called “observa- 
tions", the enduring popularity of such books is 
remarkable. 

It is not quite plain what is being commended 
here, the books or their popularity (in the 
latter case, the compliment would be a back- 
handed one); and one wonders whether it is 
right for scholars to speak with quite the assur- 
ance that they do about what early readers 
liked or “expected”. Of course, the principle 
may be the purely circular one that what we 
actually find in the books of a given period 
must by definition be what readers wanted and 
expected. But otherwise one might ask oneself 
whether readers did not sometimes find what 
they didn't expect and which was all the more 
delightful for that reason. 

A somewhat similar point arises over Defoe 
and belief. Backscheider presents the picture 
of a very credulous Defoe, who “lived in a 
spirit world” and whose books dealing with the 
supernatural, because written in an “archaic" 
genre of providential explanation, cannot but 
strike us as “strange”. She is in good company 
and quotes James Sutherland lamenting that 
“Unfortunately there seems Jo be no good 
reason for denying to Defoe authorship of 
[these] works on the supernatural”. What is 
puzzling here is the ignoring of the caustic or 
rollicking satire on credulity which is so pro- 
minent in Defoe’s A System of Magick, and 
more particularly the overlooking of the fact 
that, for Defoe, the Devil is an invincibly comic 
figure. Some of his most brilliant fooling, in- 
deed (notably the opening chapter of The Poli- 
tical History of the Devil , a book beloved of 
Dickens), is provoked by the poor old gentle- 
man from the lower regions, who lives such a 
harried existence at the beck and call of for- 
tune-tellers and conjurers, and who, in point of 
evil, is left far outstripped by the unaided 
malice of mankind. 

Backscheider’s chapter on Defoe as a histor- 
ian offers a rather complex and tangled theory 
of the development of British historiography 
but takes a firm evaluative line, to the effect 
that the History of the Union (1709) is less 
satisfactory artistically than The History of the 
Wars of Charles XII of Sweden (1715). In the 
former, she says, Defoe, for whatever reasons, 
deliberateiy refrains from exploiting his own 
best natural talents, those for rhetoric, fiction 
and character-drawing; whereas in the semi- 


fictiona] freedom of the History of the Wars this 
“established, elderly professional writer” is 
able to produce a “unified , coherent narrative” 
and descriptions of battles “as good as have 
ever been written”. I Find it impossible, 
though, to believe that Defoe wrote the 
History of the Wars of Charles XU of Sweden. 
The attribution was made by William Lee in 
the 1860s - mainly, as with so many of his 
numerous ascriptions, on stylistic evidence - 
and it would seem to have been one of his more 
unfortunate hunches. The objections to it arc 






m 


i . i > 




really very many. For one thing, why should 
Defoe, who wrote so judiciously and critically 
of Charles in the Review, and at one moment 
got into very hot water for doing so, emerge in 
1715 as Charles's panegyrist? But the most 
powerful objections are, precisely, stylistic. 
Here is a four-hundred-page history (later ex- 
tended) which is entirely devoid of ideas, or of 
the cogent reflections one might expect from 
Defoe, and it is written by an author who 
plainly finds the whole business of historical 
narration, the problem of keeping several 
different stories going simultaneously, quite 
bafflingand is forced to strew his narrative with 
despairing mnemonic props and promises ("as 
above mentioned", “as we shall see in its 
place” etc). It is hard to see where 
Backscheider traces her “established, elderly 


Chris Baldick ■ . 

EUZABETHR, NAPIER 

Tte Fall ure of Gothic: Problems of disjunction ■ 
wan eighteenth-century literary form 
i^pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £22.50. 
6198158606 . 

Wn-UAMYEEDER 

Mary Shelley and Frankenstein : The fate of 
^orpgyny : 

J77pp. Chicago University Press, £18.95. 
0226852253. . • ■ . 

Por fong a disreputable curiosity of literary 
. rostay, the Gothic novel of tbe late eighteenth 
has. in the past twenty years been re- 
p litafed with all the warmth accorded to the 
fodlgal Spn and all the respect due. to an 
^edited ambassador from the Unconscious 
• SJ.' R. Napier appears at the wet- 

gTjwg banquet as fi heckler ^ho insists upon 
Massing questions about the guest 
■° n ? ur? 5 real credentials. How, she asks,; 

' Jh^pQ.thlc novel claim's special access to 
tfepthfr when it. dwells pre- 
^wantly upon surface action, subordinating 
iff' 1 8t ?ck . gestures . and ' settings? 
" she regards as the critical 
. ^»Wnpla« • of f the .Gothic’s . psychological 
Rapier’S, attack delivers some 
j-i *h77ie Failure of Gothic she has 

.’'..^pPtfidthe. shallowness wi|fo which emo- 

j’PpresWKcl:. 

4^™" o£Ml fiuntifig.flte 


and histrionic gnashings of teeth replace the 
analysis of inner tensions, and so woodenly 
theatrical is tbe action that the buildings are 
ofton more interesting than the characters; 
certainly they have more intricate depths. 

Napier’s attention is focused on a funda- 
mental inconsistency In early Gothic fiction. 
On the one side she notices a strong tendency - 
especially in Ann Radcliffe - towards stability 
and moralizing restraint, in which rewards and 
punishments are apportioned implausibly to 
the virtuous and the vicious. On the other side 
we are shown the pore familiar Gothic fascina- 
tion, with decay, dissolution and fragmenta- 
tion, compounded by tylurred and broken 
narration. Attempting awkwardly to straddle 
these contradictory impulses, the Gothic 
novelists enmeshed themselves in a tangle of 
evasions and cross-purposes. Before going on 
to substantiate her case in brisk demolitions of 
The Castle of Otranto , The Mysteries of 
Udolpho , The Monk and The Italian , papier 
condemns the Gothic novel as "essentially a 
genre of imbalance" which fails to confront the 
implications of its flirtations with the 

irrational. . . . . 

In today’s indulgent climate of jaded ir- 
rationalism In criticism, Napier's timely, stub- 
born scepticism will be especially welcome to 
serious students of the English novel, because 
her. book promises to restore a sense of critical 
• proportion to a discussion which has too.oftjn 
shrugged it off. My only misgiving about this 
work is that it selects for itself the, softest 
targete:H) lbe . early phaseiof.GotWc frwn 
Otranto to The Italian, stopping short Pf tW 


professional writer", and prima facie one 
would be happy to trust the title-page, which 
ascribes the work to “A Scots Gentleman in the 
Sweedish Service". 

Thc most telling chapter in Backscheider ’s 
book - though, also, in some ways the most 
challengeable one - is concerned with Roxana. 
The challengeable part conics at the beginning, 
with her remark that, in the early 1720s, 
“women already possessed a prose fictional 
farm with plot lines, themes, and a tradition of 
its awn" and that Defoe intended Roxana to be 
a “woman's novel”. She cites Elaine 
Showalter, Ellen Moers and Katharine Rogers 
as witnesses to the existence of this feminine 
fictional form, bul in fact one can find little 12 
support for the idea in Showalter and Moers, 
and even Rogers is decidedly disparaging ab- 
out Behn, Centlivre, Manley and Haywood, 
observing that “their works do not show any 
particular feminine ihsight”. Backscheider 
holds, none the less, that not only was there a 
"woman's novel" but it underwent a momen- 
tous reorientation and deepening of artistic 
purpose in 1719 - which was thc year not only 
oF Robinson Crusoe hut of Eliza Haywood's 
Love in Excess , in which Haywood “moved the 
novel in the same direction as Defoe, but in u 
different way”. Defoe, she believes, "undoubt- 
edly marked thc success of Love in Excess”, 
and Roxana shows him, in some sense, trying, 
to keep up with Haywood and her newiy 
purposeful sister- writers. 

The theory strikes one as too wishful. But 
what Backscheider shows with great success is 
that, whatever Defoe meant to produce in 
Roxana, what he actually produced was 
emphatically not a “woman’s novel”. The 
novels by women of his period “present a 
metaphoric hyperbole for what psychologists 
tell us arc women’s major sexual fears: of vio,- . 
lence and pain”. Roxana, by contrast, “ex-' 
hibits the male fear: about performance”. The 
hemt of the contrast between Roxana and “the 
other novels for women" is the quest. 
"Women’s fiction gives us piety without quest: 
Roxana unites them." Roxana, says Paula 
Backscheider, is more akin to Bunyan’s Christ- 
ian than she is to Richardson’s Clarissa or 
Fielding’s Amelia: 

These laie'r characters find their destinies in marriage 
and their fate in a spouse; even Clarissa becomes the 
Protestant brido of Christ. Roxana, however, does 
not know exactly what she seeks and asks Christian’s 
question, “What shall I do?” . . . Her story defines 
humankind’s relationship to the world and especially 
to Ood. 

This, if a trifle hyperbolic, is very suggestive 
and eloquently put. 


later and more impressive novels of William 
Godwin, James Hogg and Mary Shelley. 
Napier herself concedes that these fictions 
have “a coherence, a sustained unity of tone” 
lacking in Walpole, Radcliffe and Lewis. This 
foreshortening of the book's scope seemk to 
surrender in advance the high ground of the 
battle over Gothic fiction’s status. 

It is, after all, for Frankenstein (and for its 
“parent", Caleb Williptns) that the most con- 
vincing claims have been made in the recent 
rehabilitation of the. Gothic novel. The past 
twenty years have witnessed a surge of interest 
in the complexities of Frankenstein from crit- 
ical schools old and new, and some fascinating 
new perspectives on this novel have been 
offered from all sides. William Vceder's is the 
longest and most painstaking sustained inter- 
pretation of Mary Shelley’s mylliopoeic foie, 
but. it Is very far from being the shrewdest. 
Mary'Shelley and Frankenstein is twice as long 
as it needs to be, because Veeder has set out 
(somewhat in the spirit of the novel’s protagon- 
ist) to ransack evoy last corner of the text for 
some new meaning as yet undiscovered by 
previous explorers. 

. , The dust-jacket of this bopk embeds the por : 
# traits of the Shelley circle within a shattered 
’mirror, thus aptly representing Veeder’s crlt- 
ical method, which resembles closely the re- 

; ripe for Shakespeare criticism devised by Q. 
Wilson Knight: first smash your text into tiny 
fragments of phrase pnd image, then reassem- 
ble them kateidoscopically into whichever 
Rte4sjii&pa^m^esMj^f|tfmyqu;.f§v^e 

; r propped l-M 


Androgyny. Veeder’s grand pattern expands 
older readings of the novel as a drama of the 
"divided self’, opposing the psychic “bifurca- 
tion” oF Eros to the integration of Agape so 
that the character of Frankenstein can be read 
as a thorough diagnosis of Percy Shelley's 
combination of male wilfulness with female 
weakness. Since Veeder fails to observe the 
elementary distinction between male/female 
and masculine/feminine, it is hardly surprising 
that this ambitious approach to the sexual poli- 
tics of Frankenstein gets lost in a quagmire pf 
misapplied depth-psychology. 

In Veeder's ardent quest for the secret of the 
novel's life there is mote, than a hint of over- 
reaching, as his account begins to resemble the 
kind of indictment presented at Stalinist show- 
trials: circumstantial evidence, coincidence, 
circular logic, and guilt by association (often by 
free-association) are all employed to implicate 
. Mary Shelley, her characters and above all her 
husbond, in thought-crime of alarming propor- 
tions. None of them can so much as put pen to 
paper Without inadvertently betraying some* 
murderous, incestuous, or parricidal urge. A 
single coincidence of phrasing between a re- ' 
mark by Percy Shelley and a speech by Victor 
Frankenstein i$ enough to convict the poet for 
harbouring the mentality of n rapist and assas- 
sin, while thc parne 1 Caroline, given to Frank- 
enstein’s mother, becomes a coded confession 
of Maty Shelley's hatred for her. stepmother, 
because it is “a virtual anagram” of Clairmont. 
This is just the kind of casuistic Qvefr.. 
iRlptprefqti^wl]^^ , has gfypn psycjip\og^r‘ 
RMcjsm such ,a. \ V-. ' - i i,.-i ' 
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The voice of the shtetl 


S. S. Prawcr 

ISAAC BASHEVISSINGER 
Stories for C lilld ren 
338pp. Faber. £9.95. 

0374372667 

Isaac Bashevis Singer came late to children's 
literature - he was &ix(y-two when his first 
collection of children's stories was published; 
but his often-proclaimed literary principles 
favoured his success. Singer demands of him- 
self tales with recognizable beginnings, 
middles and ends; with strong and universally 
recognizable themes; rooted in a tradition of 
story-telling and writing; giving as much weight 
to the imaginative life of the protagonists, their 
dreams, their superstitions and their religious 
insights or adumbrations, as to the everyday 
life which lie so lovingly and realistically de- 
picts. In novel after novel, story after story, he 
has shown strong tap-roots into his own child- 
hood. Add to this the powerful fascination that 
the tales of the Grimms and of Andersen, of 
the Arabian Nights and - more surprisingly, 
perhaps - Conan Doyle's Sherlock Holmes 
stories held for him in his earliest years, and the 
success of his first volume for children. Zlateh 
the Goat and Other Stories (1962), as well as 
that of this new collection of thirty-six stories 
written between 1962 and 1984, will cause no 
surprise. 

There is one other demand which Singer has 
always made of the many tales he has commit- 
ted to paper. He restates it in his essay “Are 
Children the Ultimate Literary Critics?", 
which forms the epilogue to this volume: “I 
must have the conviction”, he writes there, “or 
at least the illusion, that I am the only one who 
•ran write this particular story. It has to be my 
story. It has to express my individuality, my 
character, my way of looking at the world." 
This, as all readers of his many books will 
know, is not a solipsistic creed; he is constantly 
aware of the history, the joys and sorrows, and 
the cultural creativity of the Jewish people, as 
these impressed themselves on him in his early 
years as a poor rabbi's son in Poland and re- 
mained with him during his long life as a writer 
of Yiddish prose in the United States. His chil- 
dren's stories are permeated by recol lections of 
the Pentateuch, of Talmudic legend, of Jewish 
ethical find mystical texts, of Hasidic parables, 
of Jewish folklore and Jewish jokes, and of the 
exemplary writings oF Hendele, Sholem 
<Aleykhem and Perets. Some of the most enjoy- 
able tales here are set in Khelm/the Jewish 
equivalent of Abdera or Gotham or Schilda, 
the city of foo Is with whose exploits every child 
can sympathize even while it laughs at them. 
But there are also tales with biblical protagon- 
ists, willi sympathetic animals (ranging from a 
s fcpat* whose one unvarying utterance is shown 
. to ho Id a multitude of intelligible meanings, to 
. a Yiddish-speaking parakeet who acts as a 
matchmaker) , and with traditional shtetl types: 
matchmakers, emissaries, beggars, pranksters, 
merchants, Luftmeitschen , gossips, mi sers , do- 
gooders, loving mothers, Talmud -studying 

fathers, fierce teachers, judicious rabbis and so ■ 

■ on. Many of the tales are plainly autobiog- 
raphical, pendants to those collected in what 

; many feel to be Singer’s finest ’wdrk, hi My ' 
Pother's Cdurti they join legends of demons 
/ and imps, Eulenspiegel-like tales, the adven- 
tures of fools and young lovers; there are sior- 
. ies set in a Seemingly self-contained Yiddish- 
speaking world and others whose background 
is the Shoah, the destruction of that world by 
evil forces which brdak. in. from outside. \ 

’ The most frequen tly recurring setting a nd 
symbol is the celebration of Hanukkah; (he 
i- .llghtihg of candles,, in midwinter, to recall a 
miraculous rescue of the Jewish peoplfe from 
.poworfnr enemies; but happy endings; in ; 

' • finger’s world , are always quajified: “As long 
us Rabbi Lelb lived, I he black host stayed away, 

■ from the forest, it was only after his death that 1 : 
they ciarecl tp return to iry their old tricks. Sobri 
after; anew. saint appeared, the famobs mir- . 

’ pc|e \Vdrker Reb Baruch, and the ancieiUwar -. 

; between good and evil started all over again." 

It is one. of the supreme merits of these stories 
that though they are simple and adapted to (he 
child’s understanding,' they are never simplis- 
Complications may be only hinted at, but 
they are. not glossed rive p -Bvoc^lbns *of * ' a : < 


terrors and miseries as well as the pleasures of 
childhood. There are deep feelings, but no 
sentimentalities. Vivid evocations of adven- 
tures in city and countryside, delights of the 
table, games, fantasies, friendships, enmities, 
fads ami follies never trivialize the outer and 
inner life which they reflect. 

The language to which Singer’s writing re- 
mains committed is, of course, Yiddish; but 
these stories attest once again that his feeling 
for American English is good enough to permit 
him to enter into creative partnership with a 
small team of translators which produces texts 
that read well in English while reminding their 
readers, again and again, of the speech- 
rhythms of the Yiddish originals. When a 
sorely tried wife complains: “As if being a 
Shlemiel wasn't enough, he had to go crazy in 
addition .... God in heaven, what have I 
done to deserve this?" or when a shoemaker, 
having got out of the wrong side of the bed, 
counters a polite request for half-soles on n pair 
of hoots with: “Why half-soles? Why not full 
soles? And why do you have to mention your 
boots? Where else would I put the soles, on 
your skull-cap?", the voice of the shtetl rings 
out loud and clear. It is the voice of people who 
□re not only emotional and argumentative, but 
also natural story-tellers. Stories for Children is 
full of protagonists who clearly delight in the 
spinning of ynms, passionate players of lan- 
guage games (as when the inhabitants of 
Khelm experiment with exchanging the names 
and meanings of “water" and "sour cream"). 

Rooted in Jewish traditions and featuring, in 
the main. Jewish protagonists, these tales are 
nevertheless likely to engage the imaginations 
of children reared in different religious and 
social traditions. The delightful Professor 
Shlemiel. who even forgets his own address 
with comically disastrous results, is as charm- 
ing a creation as Professor Branestawm; and 
the adventures of the rabbi's son who loses his 
way in a strange district of Warsaw will com- 
municate thrills, terrors, pangs of conscience 
nnd ultimate relief as powerfully in Manchester 
as in Brooklyn. Occasionally one feels that 
non-Jewish readers need a little more help than 
they are given with terms like “dreidel" or 
Hoshanah Rabbah" but here one story may 
illuminate another, and after puzzling over the 
ubiquitous "dreidel'' For many pages we dis- 
cover in a new context that it is in fact a four- 
sided spinning top with which games of chance 
are played. Each side of the top is imprinted 
with a Hebrew character which instructs the' 
player whether, and how much, he wins or 
loses. Together these characters constitute an , 
acronym referring to the miraculous salvation 
of the Jewish people commemorated by the 
Feast of Haqukkah: Nesgadol hay a sham — "a 
great miracle happened there". This may well 
be seen as the central symbol of Singer’s work - 
the work of a writer who gambled on the sur- 
vival of Yiddish, and who has thereby helped 
to ensure the miracle of its survival in the teeth 
of those who murdered the majority of its 
speakers, as well as those who sought to en- 
throne .Hebrew as the sole legitimate Jewish 
' language. ' * 



m 




Dedicated to " the children whose lives ended during the Holocaust nnd to the photographers known W 
unknown, who risked their lives to record their story’, The Children We Remember MBpp. Julia MacRut 
£6.25. 0 86203 294 6 ) selects thirty-nine photographs from the Yad Vashem Archives in Jentsalem to forma 
poignant photographic essay. Most of the photographs do not have specific captions but they are supported 
Chana Byers Abells' s text- " Some children lived in towns like this'’; “ They made the Jews sew patches on tilth 
clothes ; "Some were rescued by Christian families ' ' - which tells the story of the Holocaust in simple <md 
moving terms. • 


A field full of folk 


Jennifer Westwood 

RUTH B. BOTTIGHE1MER 

Fairy Tales and Society: Illusion, allusion, and 

paradigm 

317pp. Philadelphia: Pennsylvania University 
Press. £29.70. 

0812280210 

Fairy Tales and Society is a collection of essays, 
mostly from North American and German uni- 
versities, bn the functions of fairy-tales in soci- 
ety - the ways in which they are used and 
perceived. In her preface, Ruth Bottigheimer 
isolates three principal theoretical functions: 
illusion, allusion qnd paradigm, which, she 
says, provide a framework within which to ex- 
plore the interpenetration of fairy-tales and 
society, assess current research on fairy-tales 


tales, is currently very lively. Given the popu- 
lar origin of the material they handle, it » 
proper that academics should bear this wider 
audience in mind. In the present volume -if 
you ignore some ponderous and unnecessary 
subtitles - there is a notable lack of in-group 
jargon. Specialists from several fields express 
possibly unfamiliar concepts perfectly intellig- 
ibly, with the exception of Steven Swam 
Jones, who in a gauchely pedantic offering ra 
the structure of “Snow White" invites us to 
make what we can of allomolifs, oicolypal ver- 
sions and nuclear motifemic sequences. 

Mannerlessness of a different order char- 
acterizes what should on form have been a 
valuable contribution, the structuralist critic 
Alan Dundes's “Fairy-tales from a folklorist* 
perspective’’, an extraordinarily waspish little 
piece whose main purpose- seems to be to rip 
on the knuckles anyone venturing to handle 


-'"'.v.j, j win icscurcn on iairy-uues on ine xnucKies anyone venturing to n&iiuu. 

(some gaps acknowledged here), and acquaint fairy-tales without a folklore degree. Psychi- 
scholarly and lay readers with contemporary atrists come in for it, so do children's book 

German findings, and research originally pre- illustrators, so -do the “authors of the other 


sented at the conference on Fairy-Tales and 
Society held at Princeton University in 1984. 

In other words, this is the job lot we have 
come to expect of Festschrifts and similar col- 
lections. But I am glad that lay readers get a 
mention. General interest in “fairy-tales”, 
whether we mean by that what folklorists 
would call fairy-tales, or folk-tales, or wonder 


With certain reservations, Jessica Yates’s 
booklet Teenager to Young Adult: Recent 
paperback fiction for thirteen to nineteen years 
(53pp.- Oxford: School- Library Association' 
Paperback, £2.90. 0 900641 47. 9) can be 
recommended as aq excellent guide to the main 
writers fot teenagers. The books listed have all 
: o®* 0 issued, or in many cases reissued, fairly 
.recently and, although there will 'be few Sur- 
prise.3 for the experienced parent or librarian, a 
fully annotated list of 168 cities divided into 
eight categories will be invaluable tqfnanywho 
ore new to the field. T e&pager to Young Adult 


. • . , . • uumu i vuiiid uv Muiuucia. „ unv - - 

,, n * ler categories is ,r Heroines’’. The contributions in this collection may be unsown 
problem novel takes up about a third of the as to “methodology", they offer interest^! 
lot and, although there are adventure, fantasy sidelights precisely because their author 
111 SeCtl ? nS| th ® re is ** eal, nestness approach the fairy-tale from different angles- 

fhn h v ^ esc i npt,ons wh,ch makes it seem as was glad to learn from Maria M. Tatar (Profe* 

though Yates is more at ease discussing books sor of German) how unherolc are the “heroes 
wlfl.Mc.al themes of Orimoa' fairy-tales, usually tbe least M 

Pure escapism finds little reflection (no to succeed (‘To the question, Who is the # 
fh« eam V °° ve i J ettes * wiM ^ Popular pidest of them all? most fairy-tale felhen 

mough they are). The humour section has only, wouid reply: my ■ youngest son’*); and fro™ 

Sli tem H 3nd | he l Use j uIness of humour in James Fernandez (Professor of Anthropoid 

breaking down the barriers which divide the . how differently Asturian legends are tdd jfr 
menttenect. 'Literary titles” are tween villages, and how shlfting within yilia^ 
.described in the introduction as “virtuallv un- ITlBU^ho ftialr aiMnkocaa ■ OllilP AS USCfUl 21 ^ 


illustrators, so -do the “authors of the other 
essays" for coming “from the ranks of students 
of literature, not folklore”. His dlirist cry of 
“too few folklorists and too many amateurs", in 
the company he finds himself in, seems una’vi 
Much of what Dundes says is perfectly true: 
many commentators on fairy-tales do work: 
from an insufficient sample (too few versiq® 
of the same story). But he who counts mas t 
doesn't necessarily count best: illumination 
doesn’t come by numbers. While some of the 
contributions in this collection may be unsound 
as to “methodology", they offer interesting 
sidelight? precisely because their authors 
approach the fairy-tale from different aligns- 
was glad to learn from Maria M. Tatar (Profe^ - 
sor of German) how unheroic are the “hero?* 
of Grimms' fairy-tales, usually the least 
to succeed (‘To the question, Who is the *Jr 
pidest of them all? most fairy-tale 
wouid reply: my youngest son"); and 


has several useful features. For example matW • descrihpd in ?■' . Lltera ^ j tit,es ” are tween villages, and how shlftingwithinylll 

loss familiar titles 1 by popular authors such a? read” Wh i n h ^ rn,ally V n " ™ay be their emphases. Quite a? usehil M 

Joan Lingard. Judy Bhime, John Brahfieid and on the * they andwha tare they doing . thoughts of the folklorists are those ofGerM 

; Paul Zindel h»« Mailer (Disflnguiihad Pressor pf 


■Joan Lingard.- Judy Blutne .John Brahfieid and n«7^ ^“-‘^wnaiaremeyooing , thoughts of the folklorists are those or 

: Paul Zindel have Angled out ^ . 9^ ^ AfuUer (Distinguished Professor of tfjjj 

authors’ better-kpovm books being iiemioned tur'e though g6pre iiterai ’Justice) qn the’ wolf as aggressor in . 

only in paising/Asteilsks areS-toSHv: Riding ^ood-: (an antidote if nothlng^^ 

(about twenty) ‘•ioritroversiar bbdks, le^ Sophistication ' • the harrow psychological interpretaji^ ^ 

or°rarism!* ^ng v ^^eoce, sexual the tries, iugi . ■ a^ Edna O^Brien , ^Margaret CUrrenc ^ * n ^ ^ 

, . . . 'L * ' 1 Orabhle: * Art t nhln Whife ... nuridfS 
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or racism. ' . ; ^ 

’ . Y ntes's choice is firmly jjnsedqn moral prb- 
ciples and authenticity, of feeling and be- 
haviour. Sbe is particularly sensitive to. the 
■ ‘oeeds/ 1 off girlsof Uieoge of,tv?e!W(>r iWctefeh 
/ana.f86oiWmpd't4^rjpridp‘g^^ 
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Beating about the bush 


Mar k Ridley 

mjEGOODALL 

Chimpanzees of Gombe: Patterns of 

573 pp.°Harvflrd University Press. £19.95. 
0 S 74 I 16496 


flben Jane Goodall began her study of the 
(jumpaiizees of Gombe, Tanzania, in I960, 
their natural behaviour was almost unknown. 
After a quarter of a century of research - in- 
jtiilly by herself alone and later helped by 
teams of assistants and students - they are 
sobabiy better known than any other non- 
Siman animal. It is a study of the highest bio- 
jogjcal importance, and The Chimpanzees of 
Gombe summarizes its findings. Goodall has 
chosen to write for the non-specialist as well as 
the specialist, and therefore includes plenty of 
anecdotal and background material and photo- 
papbs in addition to the tables and figures of 
(often raw) data. Given its double purpose the 
book succeeds reasonably well. The prose is 
noo-technica! and the material consistently in- 
teresting; and for the specialist the factual mat- 
lerwill provide a passable reference source for 
ibe Gombe study. But the biologist seeking 
ideas of general biological interest will be dis- 
ippointed. The reader is left to do his own 
untBl work, and the facts are given in un- 
digested forms, enough to be suggestive, 
perhaps, but not to test sociobiological 
tbeories. 

When a chimp sees a human, its natural 
kbaviour is to run away. Goodall's first task 
m (o accustom the chimps to her presence. 
&did so by staying patiently near them and 
Wring them with bananas. The troop she 
.rtsched herself to contained about fifty to 
iily individuals; but she soon saw that its 
scial structure was highly fluid. While awake, 
Strips spend most of their time feeding 
(actually, 47 percent of their time feeding, and 
mother 13 per cent between feeding sites). 
lfcy go foraging in smaller parties of two to 
tor individuals, and enjoy a varied diet of 
hit, leaves, seeds and insects. They “fish” for 
Unites by poking specially prepared sticks 
termite mounds. Foodstuffs are added to 
k diet as they leam about them, and as 
piunities arise. Fruits are taken in season, 
whives may be raided for honey, and the 
“Ml news is that the Gombe chimps are 
squiring a taste for mangoes. 

They also hunt for meat. They take bush- 
W. baboons, other chimps and even humans: 
™ African woman was gathering Firewood 
■tai a male chimpanzee suddenly appeared, 
>t hef, and seized the infant from her 
““•The woman was injured; the infant was 
when recovered and had been partially 
CWtops prefer to eat infants of primate 
rfes because tlieir jaws are too weak to bite 
the skill Is of adults, 
usually, hunt co-operatively. They 
isolate and surround an individual victim 
•T*. flacking it. "Occasionally, when a 
Pttnlial baboon victim was partially Isolated 
J? lts ^°°Pi three or more adult chimpan- 
. carefully positioned themselves so as to 
. °'f esc ape routes while one of their, 
^ber dimijcd towards the prey." 

tweea meals, they. -spend most of their 
Brooming one another and indulging their 

and Kenneth Wohletz claim in 
• ff„M ; (^PP-'Universityof California 
tie : 05241 2) that ash particles 

^ use snowflakes: po two are alike and they 

PtiVsiei! 1 W^’ variety bf morphological, 

, : fc characteristics. Some of 

i volcanic eruptions in the 

bave been accompanied by the 
' ^ 9b amities of ash deposits, 

. ^-^.M^.lafge-scale geological and cn- 
these eruptions hove 
•' iii.mbdern and historic 
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* ^^P^f Fpnipeii) . but also in the 

' 8011126 of minerals (ura- 

tof Instance);, are 
fertility; and 
atmospheric^. 
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obsession with matters of status. “A character- 
istic shared by most male chimpanzees is the 
preoccupation, from adolescence on, with 
maintaining and bettering their social rank." 
But there is some time left for sex. Chimpan- 
zees, indeed, copulate rather a lot, particularly 
when a female is in oestrus. These females may 
be followed round by a retinue of males who 
peacefully take turns to copulate with her 
several times a day. Males court females by 
various distinctive rituals, one of which is shak- 
ing a branch. Sometimes they succeed, at 
other times they may comically fail. “Pax 
approached Miff, stood behind her, and shook 
a small branch, courting her. She paid no atten- 
tion. Presently he moved closer and attempted 
to copulate with her. Not even looking round. 
Miff kicked Pax, sending him tumbling back, 
head over heels into the vegetation." Pax sat 
screaming for a while until his elder brother 
came and led him away by the hand. 

Those branches come in useful on other 
occasions, such as in “whipping" (scientifically 
defined by Goodall thus: u whipping occurs 
when a chimpanzee takes hold of a growing 
branch or sapling and swings it up and down 
vigorously, hitting the victim"). “Males have 
been seen whipping females who refused to 
crouch For mating”, we leam, and “occasion- 
ally rival males have whipped a copulating 
couple". 

The understanding of the society deepened 
as the study moved into its second decade. For, 
“in 1970, the community I had been observing 
since 1960, the Kasakela-Kahama (KK) com- 
munity, began to divide”. Of the two new 
groups, the Kasakela community initially had 
eight males and the Kahama only six. Now, 
between 1972 and 1977, the Kasakela males 
would pick off the males of the Kahama com- 
munity one by one, attacking, wounding and 
killing them; by 1977 the Kahama community 
had been annihilated. The Kasakela group 
then received a sharp lesson in foreign policy, 
because the Kahama group turned out to have 
been buffering them from the next group 
down, the Kalande community of at least nine 
males. Since then the two groups have been in 
frequent conflict. 

Goodall's general description of the chim- 
panzee society is her most important achieve- 
ment. But it is the individual characteristics of 
particular chimps that make the study so fasci- 
nating. Some chimps, like “old Mr MacGre- 
gor", make only brief stage appearances: he is 
“shot for humane reasons" and never heard of 
again. Others have been watched for so long 
thRt Goodall knows their individual personali- 
ties, and we can come to predict who will be 
involved in particular encounters. There is Fifi , 
a jolly girl who has an “easygoing relationship” 
with males, and Gigi, who tends to avoid them. 
Passion makes something of a speciality of can- 
. nibat attacks. And long-suffering Melissa en- 
dured the wickedness of Passion and the mis- 
fortune of miscarriages, only to bring forth her 
unnatural son Goblin. Incest is very rare in 
chimps, but Goblin not only “was seen to mate 
with his sister" on twenty- six occasions; he also 
lusted after Melissa herself: “When he sum- 
moned her she refused to approach; event- 
ually, after repeated branch shaking and two 
short bouts of chasing, Goblin stamped on her 
back three times.” The brute, I believe, lives 
still; but it takes the viole'nt and kinky, as well 
as the peaceful and comic, to make up the 
charming variety of chimpanzees at Gombe. 

volcanic ash and its physical properties,' and 
every type of ash deposit, or tephra, is de- 
scribed, including one from an Apollo lunar 
landing site; and over sixty types of eruptions 
are documented. : 

Each ash sample is described Initernis of its 
nature of occurrence, its groin size and chem- 
ical composition. The descriptions are illus- 
trated by superb photographs, including 
photomicrographs and stereomicrographs; bill 
the hundreds of scanning electron rrticroscopy 
photographs form the most valuable part of the 

^tjas. ■ 1 

Location maps and stratigraphical sections 

illustrate precisely the position of each ash de- 
posit in its sequence, and there are many tables 
and ternary diagrams. The line-drawings by 
John Tubb of various recent eruptions are 

i -i _*• airMfinn . 
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SUBSCRIBERS 

“This substantial and attractive book 
should be warmly welcomed. a..r. Maxwell- 

Hyslop’s translation of The Dictionary of Classical 
Mythology by Pierre Grima], originally published in French in 
1951 , is a work at once authoritative and Complete. Anyone 
who has ever lost his way in the complex genealogies of the 
Greek gods and heroes will value the forty genealogical 
tables; scholars will appreciate the superbly detailed 
references; to the ancient sources for each entry, as well as 
the helpful <and modernized) table of sources, in which care 
has beelr taken to list the editions which are most easily 
accessible f6r English readers (especially, and relevantly, the 
Loeb Classical Library), and thete isa full index. . . . The 
black-aridrwhite illustrations are copious and pertinent. 

My sampling of the entries and references found an 
impressive standard of accuracy; the generous cross- 
referencing given makes browsing an almost mandatory 
pleasure, and it will indeed.be a learned reader who does not 
find something he did not previously know on almost 
every page. 

Fora Ipng time there has been a needto replace the useful 
but very outdated Classical Dicttdnary.ot Lempriere. For 
factual and historical matters thiS^Wa3?done years ago by the 
Oxford Classical Dictionary-, and/ with'the publication of 
Pierre Grimafs D/ct/on#^^^ 

Lempriere can finally beTel^ated to thife shelf reserved for 
books which have horiodrabVibuttiVed their usefulness." 

- ’ . - . • ;g.Vl:C. Leach TLS 8th August 19B6 



by Pierre Maxwell-Hyslop 
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John L. Flood 

HANS-JOACIUM KOPPITZ (Editor) 

Gutenberg-Jahrbuch 1986 

397pp. Mainz: Gutcnberg-Gesellschaft. 

The centrepiece of the 1986 volume of the 
Gutenberg-Jahrbuch is a group of eight papers 
from a symposium, held at the University of 
Mainz in October 1984, on “The sixteenth- 
century illustrated book with particular refer- 
ence to the German-speaking area of Europe”. 
In his introduction the editor, Hans-Joachim 
Koppitz, very properly remarks on the fact 
that, whereas in recent years literary historians 
have increasingly been showing interest in such 
questions as the way in which illustrations and 
text interrelate in early printed books, and 
most of the significant research on book illus- 
tration has been carried out by librarians and 
historians of the book who are not primarily 
qualified in art history, art historians them- 
selves have generally shown little interest in 
sixteenth-century book illustration, despite the 
significant contributions made by such masters 
as Albrecht Dllrer, Hans Burgkmair, Hans 
Baidu ng Grien and Urs Grnf. If it richievcd 
nothing else, the seminar will at least have 
. served to draw attention once again to the fact 
that librarians often do not realize that the 
artistic treasures lying neglected in their illus- 
trated books are often comparable in quality to 
the collections of prints and drawings in many 
museums. 

The papers here published represent only a 
selection of what was on offer at the sympos- 
ium - others are promised for a future volume 
of the Gutenberg-Jahrbuch. It is a pity we are 
not told what the complete range of papers 
was, for this selection is somewhat lacking in 
balance. Only one of the eight - by Manfred 
Kistner, on Illustrations of the Creation and 
the Fall in Bibles from the first half of the 
century - concerns illustrated books from 
Germany as such. Frank Hieronymus traces 
Renaissance motifs in illustrations and orna- 
ments in books from Basle, and Bruno Weber 
discusses scientific illustration in books from 
Basle and Zurich. Four papers deal with il- 
lustrated books from Bohemia and Hungary; 
and R. Breugelmnns describes his project, 
apparently based at Leiden, for a comprehen- • 
sive inventory of hook illustration in the Low 
Countries from 1475 to c 1575. This project is 
potentially of the greatest importance, since 
the methodology adopted would seem not only 

— — — \ ' 

The Shadow of the 
Galilean 

Gefd Thelsseh* 

A fascinating mixture of Rctfon and • 

New Testament scholarship that will 
Intrigue and deUghl aB who realize the 
• limitations of tradlOonat 'lives of. 

Jesus'. Jesus niver appears, but his 

shadow conBnually fells aooss the 

action experienced by a young Jewish 

trader collaborating with the Romans. 

I Brilliantly devised and carefully based 

on ancient sources, this is a book to ' 

. read arid enjoy. 

£5.95 paper ’ 


The Identity of the 
Church 

A T and R P G Hanson 

Where do the boundaries of the 
Church He and how are we to recognize 
them? Dialogue among the churches . 
continues to make progress yet many ; 
people remain uncertain about the 
Church's future. The authors of 
Rfokmable Belief offer a 
contemporary theology of the Church 
to dispel unnecessary confusion. ■ 

£10.50 paper 1 : 7 . •• 

S CM Press Ltd ' 
26?30 Tottenham Road 
Lbriddri N14B? : \ 


sound but also capable of extension to other 
periods and geographical areas. In Weber’s 
paper, particularly striking is the evidence of 
the importance attached by men like Sebastian 
Monster to precision: there Was a remarkable 
awareness of the potential value of scientific 
drawings for posterity. Similar accuracy and 
•rs ^ eta ^ are admirably exemplified from 
of Johannes Stumpfs chronicle of the Swiss Con- 

federation (Zflrich. 1547) and other notable 
_ works of the period. 

Apart from this the Gutenberg-Jahrbuch 
: ■ 1986 contains the traditional rich and varied 

let ^ flre ' twent V articles in German, English, 
ns Fren< : h and S P anish - many of them by regular 
ch contributors. They range over such diverse 
id top ! GS asa P iecc of evidence from the incunable 

. period for the idea of copyright, the “bunch of 
grapes" watermark (based on the biblical motif 
l£ j ,n Numbers 13:23). Goethe’s encounters with 
censorship from his student days in Strasbourg 
onwards, recent research on early Romanian 
printing. Hungarian library history from 1711 
to 1867, and the work of a number of individual 
printers (though, unusually, there is nothing 
is on Gutenberg himself). Heinrich Wurm de- 
d scribes n computer project for analysis of the 
e paper used for architectural drawingsin Italy in 
the Renaissance, some 20,000 of which sur- 
1 vive; a pilot study, based on the drawings of 
Baidassarre Peruzzi (1485-1536), has already 
been completed, and the data bank may be 
accessed by telephone. Connoisseurs of early 
r English printed books will be intrigued by Julie 
A. Smith's subtle analysis of woodcut pre- 
sentation scenes in books printed by Caxton 
i Wyn kyn de Worde and Richard Pynson, show- 

' mg what use they made of an old motif which 
might well be thought to have little relevance 
| ,c a . Panted book intended for a much wider 
audience than a manuscript dedicated to a spe- 
cific patron. Speculating on Caxton’s use of the 
scene in the Speculum vitae Christi , she argues 

• that he hoped to help his patron William 
Arundel (whose favours he wished to renew 

* for his own benefit) to obtain the trust of Henry 
VII by recalling at an opportune moment the 
politically acceptable activities of his ancestor 
Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who had given approval to the translation of 
the Speculum in 1410. 

Among contributions of a less specialized 
nature are 1 papers on the conservation of old 
books, the peculiar problems of type-design 
for the personal work-station, and the function 
of book titles and chapter headings, percep- 

* hvely discussed by Dietrich Rolle, with many 
references to works of English literature. But 
two items must be singled out for special-men- 
Hon. The distinguished German opinion poll- 
ster Elisabeth Noelle-Neumann investigates 
the relation between the reading habit and 
happiness, and makes some shrewd observa- 
tions on the interrelationship, between watch- 
ing television and reading in this “age of in- 
formation”. And Wolfram Gflbel discusses the 
role of publishers' readers, strikingly illustrat- 
es the essential nature of their work by show- 
tng how Alfred Dflblin's November 1918 suf- 
fered from the lack of proper advice, and how 
in contrast to tltis, Heinrich Bail’s Das Broi der 
frtlhen Jahre benefited from suggestions made 

• by the- publisher Joseph Caspar Witsch, arid 
■ how Lolhar-G.Unther Buchheim’s best seller 

Das Boot was much improved after Piper's 
editor reduced it to almost half its original 
length. Gabel provides a most (..formative 
, sketch of the history of the job, recalling how 
many distinguished writers (including Rainer 
Mana Rjlke, Franz Werfel. Walter Hasen- : 
clever, Dieter Wellershoff and Rolf Hochhuth) 1 

spent some time as such readers. j 

The periodical Matrix has now reached 1 
volume Six of its elegant series (182pp. * 

Andoversford. Whittington Press. £55. ISSN ' 
0261 3093). The content? are as varied and ! 
interesting as ever, and the number of colour j 
plates has been increased to. odd further I 
J .."f^ntfions i to the many printing and paper 1 
1 specimens that adorn its twenty-five essays As 1 
: previously, there is a goqd deal of retrospec-' . . I 
*° i lh ®. Gibbingv Christopher ' , 
■* Gregynog period, but the . ] 

IS up. Jo date jn i is qoyet age of Rampant , ! 

: Lions Presslonhinou/hrlf 


The TLS Listings provides full publication de- 
tails of those books received each week by the 
TLS which seem to fall within the main inter- 
ests of our readers. Children’s books, foreign- 
language books and paperback reprints of 
recent works are not, however, included. 
Publishers are asked to ensure that they Jet us 
have all the necessary information, including 
price and publication date. 
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Shdemay, Kay Kaufman Music, RJiuaJ, and Falasha 
History 

East Lansing: African Studies Center. Michigan State 
University. 415pp. $23 (paperback). 

Todd, Emmanuel, translated by Richard Bonlind The 
Causes of Progress: Culture, authority and 
Blackwell. 217pp. £22.50. 0 631 14566 4. 3Qf4/87. 

Architecture 

Murray, Stephen Building Troyes Cathedral: The late 
Gothic campaigns 

Bloomington: Indiana UP. 257pp.: plates. lt7 
025331277 9.30/4/87. 

Sculfy, Vincent, photographed by Philip Trager The 
Book) 0 * PaUadi ° (A New York Graphs Society 
Boston: Little, Brown. 167pp.; plates. $45. 0821216392. 
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Ayna, James English Naive Painting, 1750-1900 

Danto, Arthur C. The State of the Art 
New York: Prentice Hall. 228pp., Ulus. $19 95 
013 7708688.3187. 

Forder, John and Elizabeth, photographers, test by 
Arthur Biiatrkk Faces of Lakeland 
Frank Peters, The Old Cooperage, Oatebeck. nr. Kendal, 
Cumbria LAS OHW. ISJpp.; plates. £12.50. 

094851125 7. 18/4187. 

Mlno, Yulaka, and Katherine R. TsJang Icc and Green 
Clouds: Traditions of Chinese celadon 
Indianapolis Museum! Bloomington: Indiana UP. 240pp.; 
plates. $35 (hardcover), $25 (paperback). 0 936260 16 5 
(he), 0 93060 17 3 (pb). 18/4/87. 

Ptekvance, Ronald Van Gogh in Saint-Rdmy and 
Auvcrs 

New York: Metropolitan Museum/ New York: Abrams. 
325pp.; plates. $35 (hardcover). 087099475 1 (he) 

087099 477 8 (pb). 3/87. 
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